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obligation to you; no salesman will call. 


WIN $$$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream” 
of contests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes 
for Photos, Bright Sayings, Jokes, Essays, Poems, 
Letters, Recipes, Stories, Slogans, Household Hints, 
Limericks, etc., and YOU can win your share by 
keeping posted and entering the contests promptly. 
Also has winning entries and helpful articles on HOW 
TO WIN by leading contestants. 

Rates, $2 per year, but to get 1000 new readers quickly, 
the rate is now just one-half—only $1 per year. Latest 


copy, 20 cents—none free. Keep posted—WIN YOUR 
SHARE! Mention A. & J. and order TODAY. 


WILLIAM H. HEALY 


20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Absolutely RELIABLE Training 


in Fiction Writing — 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST training, under David Raffelock, has won leadership in its field. © 
It is a leadership built on a record of achievement, not on extensive advertising. When 
you enroll for an S. T. C. course, you are assured of these: Intelligent, simplified training 
in technique; authoritative, professional criticisms; sympathetic, personal guidance by 
David Raffelock, whose work with all types of writers has resulted in success for a large 
percentage of those he has helped. In every way you are given the finest, most practical 
aid in writing and selling your stories. Send for the free booklet, ““The Way Past the 
Editor,” merely writing your name and address in the margin of this advertisement. No 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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SCREEN STORIES TAKE 
NEW TREND! 


Reform crusade brings increased demand for clean 
stories from writers everywhere. It means a quick and 
ready market for authors known and unknown. 

Editors know that through my access to new material, 
that I can supply this demand. They therefore call on 
me for special types of stories when needed. 

Perhaps YOUR story is now suitable for screening, 
and the particular type which is sought by the studios, 
But unless it is presented by an accredited agent, it 
will never reach the screen, 

Write at once for my FREE booklet, which explains 
this profitable field of writing. 

No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Dept. 40 
6605 Hollywood Boulevard Suite 215 Hollywood, Calif. 


If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 


Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowledge of 


magazines and their current editorial needs. 


If the manuscript is not considered salable, 


it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your per aes 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Send for free leaflet, ‘What Editors Want.”’ 
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- T. BARTLETT, Business Manager. Associ- 
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NEW YEAR 


This is the season when every columnist, 
every editorial writer, every editor, is wracking 
his brains for a New Year’s message that will 
be unique, inspiring, and original. Even to 
think of the thousands upon thousands of great 
minds concentrating on this subject—a subject 
worn threadbare centuries ago—to visualize the 
vast array of mental wheels laboriously going 
around—makes one dizzy. 

Here are some of the new thoughts that will 
be born as a result of this intensive brain- 
travail: “A bright new year of opportunity lies 
ahead recovery is definitely on its way 
i the months ahead are a bright new 
scroll on which we may write what we please 

the past is buried with its tears; the 
new year brings new life, new hopes . . . the 
door of your new home—a home of twelve 
lovely rooms—lies open . . . recovery is defi- 
nitely on its way . . . this is the time for a 
mental housecleaning; get rid of the rubbish 
that has been accumulating forget the 
past; bury its mistakes and sorrows . . . it 
lies within yourself to make this year the grand- 
est in the galexy of a lifetime recovery 
is definitely on its way .. . 

To such an array of original thought what 
can we hope to add? Nothing. So we forbear 
to write a New Year’s editorial. 


“SONGS WANTED” 


The most ingenious entrepreneurs who lie in 
wait for inexperienced authors are the song 
services. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST has 
many times analyzed the methods of these con- 
cerns. So many letters of inquiry regarding a 
concern entitling itself the Radio Music Guild 
(New York) have been coming in lately, how- 
ever, that a special analysis of its scheme seems 
justified. 

First of all, the outfit secures its clients by 
mailing out in large quantities a glowing adver- 
tisement headed, “Songs Wanted for Radio 
Broadcast—New Writers Invited.” The aspir- 
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- ing song writer who submits a lyric in response 


to this lure then receives a cleverly devised 
three-part offer. 
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Single copies, 20 cents; $2 a year in ad- 

vance; Canadian and foreign, $2.50. Entered 

as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at 

the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Official Organ, Nat’l Ass’n of Bus. Writers. 
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First, there is a multigraphed “‘fill-in” letter 
accepting the lyric. The only portions of the 
letter actually typewritten are the filled-in 
name, address, date, and title of the song. 

Accompanying this is a contract—a master- 
piece of legal phraseology which seems to mean 
something that it does not. Apparently, the 
Radio Music Guild, among other things, agrees 
to make an advance payment of $125 for the 
right to publish the song in a periodical entitled 
The Orchestra World. The first A. & J. reader 
who referred the contract to us was positive 
that this was just what the concern guaranteed 
todo. Here is what the contract says: ‘2. 

Whereas the Guild is engaged in assisting song- 
writers in the introduction of their song productions 
through Radio Broadcasts or other means and in 
negotiating for the sale of any or all commercial 
rights thereto as granted under the copyright, it is 
hereby agreed, that in consideration of the execu- 
tion of this contract by the Guild, the owner hereby 
grants it the exclusive right to act as its agent in 
the effort to negotiate for any of the arrangements 
or disposition of rights mentioned in paragraphs 
following for a period of six months beginning 
with the date of owner’s acceptance hereof which 
appears under the signature of the owner following 
the conclusion of this agreement. 

FIRST 

Publication of the song as regular sheet music 

under a royalty contract which shall provide that a 

suitable advance royalty be paid by the publisher to 

the owner upon the signing of such contract 

(Second, third, and fourth paragraphs are simi- 
lar, but here is the meat!) 

FIFTH 

Publication of the song in Artist’s Copy form in 
and as a part of The Orchestra World, for which 
permission said publication agrees to make an ad- 
vance payment of 

One Hundred and Twenty Five Dollars ($125.00) 

in United States currency, to the owner of any song 

so published 

What the contract “seems” to say is that the 
author is assured of this advance royalty of 
$125 in addition to the other possible sales and 
royalties dazzlingly enumerated. What it actu- 
ally says, when analyzed, is that the author 
grants the Radio Music Guild the right to col- 
lect 10% commission if the song should happen 
to be selected for publication by The Orchestra 
World. The whole essence of the contract lies 
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in the phrase, “the owner hereby grants it the 
| exclusive right to act as its agent in the effort 
| to negotiate for any of the arrangements . 
= mentioned in paragraphs following.” 

How many songs actually will be selected 


- and paid for out of the hundreds, perhaps thou- 
4 sands, produced by hopeful authors who sign 
4 this contract may be conjectured. The Orches- 


: tra World, of course, is not a party to the con- 
~4 tract. It even has a different address from the 


% Radio Music Guild. No lawyer could force The 
a Orchestra World to buy the song for the 
y amount promised. “Why didn’t you read your 


contract before signing it?” would be the logi- 
cal reply to any aspiring song-writer who 
charged the company with bad faith when the 
$125 failed to materialize. 

But what does the Radio Music Guild get out 
of this? By a very strange coincidence, in the 
next mail following receipt of the contract and 
letter (which, by the way, points out that “of 
course, it is necessary that your words be set to 
music before this work be copyrighted as a 
song”) comes another letter, from a still dif- 
ferent address, on stationery of Mr. Leon de 
Costa. 

Mr. de Costa, it seems, is the author and co- 
author of various musical successes. He has 
learned that a contract has been offered for the 
author’s lyric, and while he usually requires that 
anyone seeking his collaboration should have a 
reputation equal to his own, his heart has been 
softened by recollection of his own first efforts. 
Briefly, he is willing to attend to this very nec- 
essary matter of a suitable song setting, arrange- 
ment, and copyright, for the modest sum of 
$30 and 25% of the proceeds (if any). 

What is the answer? Well, who would hesi- 
tate to expend $30 in order to cinch a contract 
assuring at least $125 advance royalties? The 
- lyricist, in his inexperience, does not realize that 
y de Costa’s letter, like the letter accompanying 
af that alluring contract (which actually promises 
exactly nothing) is a multigraphed fill-in, which 
goes to hundreds of others with no change ex- 
- cept in the title of the “song.” And so the 
Radio Music Guild does a prosperous business. 

Barnum was wrong. The rate must be at 
least six a minute. 


LITERARY STATESMEN 


An interesting contrast between the French 
and American attitude toward literary men is 
revealed by a recent editorial in the Portland 
Oregonian. It points out that “few men promi- 
nent in American political life, now or in the 
past, have been literary. You will hunt a long 
time in the United States senate or house of 
representatives before finding a novelist, drama- 
tist or poet. 

“On the other hand, in France the exact op- 
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posite is true. In the higher governniental 
circles almost every man is one of the forty 
immortals of the academy, or a candidate for 
that honor. It is as presumptive for a non- 
literary person to aspire to high position in 
France as it would be for a literary person to 
seek a similar position in the United States. 
Even the house of deputies is full of novelists, 
poets and critics. The president couldn’t throw 
his gavel without striking one. 

“However, the scriveners of America might 
as well adjust themselves to the situation, and 
not look longingly to the French system. The 
contrast is based on deep differences in national 
history, which cannot be adjusted by a process 
of reason. The American people hold the liter- 
ary man suspect, as being preoccupied with im- 
practical matters; the French people hold the 
non-literary man suspect, as a fellow not yet 
civilized enough to express himself in the glor- 
ious language of Moliere, Flaubert and Hugo, 
and who dares not spread his thoughts for pub- 


lic inspection.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


WRITING THE SEX NoveLt—1934-’35 MOopEL, by 
Anthony Scott and Elliott Storm, P. O. Box 1470, 
Little River Station, Miami, Fla. $1.00. 


Here is a cleverly written little book that actually 
“shows how it’s done.” The authors tell how they 
had been trying unsuccessfully to crash editorial gates, 
when they discovered Jack Woodford’s book, Trial 
and Error, and decided to write sex novels. They suc- 
ceeded. The methods they employed in plotting, writ- 
ing, and rewriting several published novels are out- 
lined, step by step. There is no reason why the plot- 
ting lessons could not be applied to other types of 
light fiction—for a sex novel is merely a love story 
with emphasis on sex complications. Indeed, the 
authors claim that the book already has helped prev- 
iously unpublished authors to write other types of 
fiction. The book takes a frankly commercial attitude. 
Writers who object to “‘prostituting their art’’ for the 
sake of money are warned that reading it will make 
them unhappy. 


City Epiror, by Stanley Walker. Frederick A. Stokes 

Company, New York. $3.00. 

The city editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
discloses the fascinating process of recording—and 
creating—the day’s news. There are inside stories of 
many newspaper offices, personalities, and facts 
stranger than fiction. The book is entertaingly written 
and already has achieved a place in best-seller lists. 


Contest GOLp, by Mary Schneider Burgert and Grace 
Ellen Tousley. Lambert Moon Printing Co., Inde- 
pendence, Mo. $1.00. 

Two members of Gilson VanderVeer Willets’s “All- 
American contest Groups” collaborated to give con- 
test fans an idea of how to get their share of the 
prize money that every year is distributed by various 
firms in advertising contests for slogans, names, let- 
ters, limericks, recipes, and what-not. The sugges- 
tions are practical and illustrated with winning let- 
ters. The authors do not promise a magic formula for 
winning contests, but offer their book as a stimulent 
and a guide for those who pursue this sometimes 
lucrative hobby. 
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FREE-LANCING 


FOR fourteen 
years, I have stood 
on the receiving 
line in this writing 
business. As reader 
and editor of sev- 
eral magazines, I 
suppose I have read 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of manu- 
scripts. Somewhat 
loftily I have re- 
jected most of 
them, only occa- 
sionally passing on 
something with 
the recommenda- 
tion that here was something worth buying. 

Part of my job was to contact writers—and 
how I always envied them! Lucky creatures— 
they slept late of a morning, came in smilingly 
at one o'clock to take me out to luncheon, and 
were never in a hurry to get anywhere. No 
clocks to punch, no production schedules to 
meet—nothing to do but write when they felt 
like it. Such leisurely, pleasant people—that 
was the. 

And there I was, working my head off in a 
stuffy office, giving away my writing. Because 
part of any editor’s job is writing—that’s what 
people think, and what I thought. I was giving 
away, for a modest weekly stipend, my ability 
to write. 

A few months ago I decided this had gone on 
long enough; I was fed up. I had served my ap- 
prenticeship, and was ready now to go out and 
free-lance. After reading so many new manu- 
scripts, rewriting so much stuff, helping to 
discover so many new writers, I knew what it 
was all about. 

My friends encouraged me. “You’re foolish 
not to free-lance,” they said. “You know just 
what to write and how to write it. You know 
the sort of thing that will sell, and just where 
to send it. You know the market.” 

So I gave up my job, bought several fat 
blocks of white and yellow paper and a swell 
noiseless typewriter, and brushed the cobwebs 
of editing away from my eyes. . . . I actually 
thought it was that simple. I knew lots of 
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By DOROTHY ANN BLANK 


AN EDITOR TRIES 


Dorothy Ann Blank, as former associate 
editor of College Humor, is well known to 
writers. Her article, ‘‘Mink Coats and 
Gold Watches,’”’ in the A. & XK some time 
ago, created wide comment. Writers have 
a habit of envying editors their ‘‘easy job.” 
It is interesting to discover that editors 
envy writers—until the tables are turned. 


editors, had lots of good contacts—and I cer- 
tainly should know a good story when I saw 
one, after all these years! 

Of course, I had been writing a little all the 
time, as a pleasant sort of avocation. I had 
even sold things—poems, skits, a couple of 
short short-stories, even an article or so about 
writing. (I wonder now at my colossal nerve 
concerning the latter!) I had written about 
15,000 words on a novel, and then stopped. I 
had done about ten short-stories which had been 
read and returned by all of the best and some 
of the worst magazines—all with very nice 
letters. 

I decided that the first thing to do was to get 
out these old stories and revise them. After re- 
writing and doctoring so much of other peo- 
ple’s stuff, it should be simple to work them 
over and make them salable. Then, that out of 
the way, I’d get to work on new things. 

I knew I’d have to be coldly critical about 
these stories, now. When I had written them, 
they had seemed like pretty swell stuff. I’d 
done them mostly for fun; selling wasn’t so 
important then. I could always depend on my 
magazine job for bread and butter; selling an 
occasional poem or skit simply meant a little 
extra jam. 


Now, realizing that I had staked a big bet on 
these dog-eared manuscripts—fiction was to be 
my field—I knew that I must read them as dis- 
passionately as ever I’d scanned a story by Joe 
Doakes out in Omaha in the old days. For the 
moment I would be an editor again, going 
through the day’s unsolicited mail. I’d never 
heard of a writer named Dorothy Ann Blank. 

I went through those ten stories of mine like 
a dose of salts—just about as “carefully” as I’d 
always read other people’s manuscripts—and 
they left me cold. I knew I wouldn’t have 
bought them, or recommended buying them. 
I’d have done just what the other editors did— 
written charming notes, asking the writer to 
submit something else. 

They were written nicely; the commas were 
in the right places; the dialogue was fresh—but 
they weren’t stories. They didn’t march—they 
strolled along pleasantly, here and there, with 
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no particular direction. In some of them there 
was a lot of uunngghh—but it was in the 
wrong places. I couldn’t even figure out, as I 
had so often done for other writers, just what 
to do to make them salable stories. They just 
didn’t click—weren’t up anybody’s street. They 
had simply been nice practice in writing. 

This was, as you may imagine, a rather hor- 
rible realization for me to make. I took some 
small comfort, however, in the fact that they 
were not offensive. They were in good taste; 
they contained no cliches, no hackneyed 
phrases—and they were not inane. Just thin. 

They gave me to know something which I 
think most editors must have to learn when 
they turn to writing: that editing, say what 
you will, does not teach one how to write, or 
what to write. On the contrary, it has this ef- 
fect (the value of which I still do not know, if 
indeed it has any): it does teach you how not 
to write, and what not to write. 

For by the time a person has been an editor 
over a period of years, he has read so many ver- 
sions of the old stock plots that he would rather 
be drawn and served on toast than to write any- 
thing based on them. Although conscious of 
the fact that people are writing and selling 
these plots all the time, and making good stories 
out of them—he still couldn’t touch them. 

And it’s the same with certain phrases, cer- 
tain expressions and locales, certain situations. 
Only an editor knows how often many of the 
time-worn devices have been used; his guilty 
fingers would scorch the keys of his typewriter 
if he used them. Any ex-editor shudders at dia- 
lect of any sort. . . . There are so many other 
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things that one who has been an editor can’t 
and won’t do when he turns writer. But I’m 
too busy trying to make myself do them to talk 
about them. 

Well, I’ve gone through the phase of sitting 
day after day looking at my lazy typewriter, 
wanting to write, having to—but with the 
hopeless feeling that every idea I have has al- 
ready been written and rejected hundreds of 
times. I’ve felt that all my editorial life I’ve 
been turning down things as good, or even bet- 
ter, than the thing I’m working on. The trou- 
ble is that I have been trying to write for my- 
self—things I would like. Knowing how des- 
perately editors look for something fresh and 
different, I have been trying to accomplish the 
impossible, right off. Who do I think I am, 
Cabell? 

But now I’m ready to forget what I like. 
It’s not important whether what I write pleases 
me—it’s imperative that it please others, and 
lots of others. 

And so, with a slight feeling of guilt for 
having popped so many rejection slips into en- 
velopes containing manuscripts much better 
than anything I will ever write, I am starting 
at the beginning. Perhaps some day I’ll see some 
advantage in knowing what not to write—but 
right now I wish I knew how to write a good 
story. 

Another thing: I don’t envy writers any 
more—but I’d still like to be one. Although I 
hate the hours. Twenty-four hours a day is too 
much for anyone to work. And I can’t get ac- 
customed to the seven-day week. 


LAST MINUTE 


The United Feature Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York, is in the market for 18,000-word novel- 
ettes, written in six installments of 3000 words each. 
Love, adventure, action, mystery and business stories 
are wanted—fast-moving, well-written, about interest- 
ing and colorful people, with suspense at the end of 
each installment to carry the reader over to the next 
chapter. Good plotting is essential. Rates vary, but 
l/, cent per word is the minimum, payable on accept- 
ance. Writers are requested to send synopses to Miss 
Frances Rule, managing editor. The United Feature 
Syndicate also is repeating its call for short-short- 
stories of about 1000 words. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson 
St., New York, is in the market for exceptional short 
short-stories of 1000 words; Sunday page fiction 
stories, 3000 to 4000 words; novelettes and serials of 
love, mystery, and Western types. Emphasis is placed 
upon the requirement that stories “must be excep- 
tional.” Hackeneyed themes, poor dialogue, melo- 
drama, and slushy sentiment will cause rejection. Pay- 
ment for short-shorts is at $5 each. For the 3000- 
word fiction the rate is $25, on publication. Mrs. 
R. H. Waldo is editor. 


MARKET TIPS 


Super Detective Stories, 125 E. 46th St., New York, 
will increase its size and appear as an illustrated 
“slick-paper’” magazine, with the March issue. “We 
are looking for better detective stories and better 
writers,’ writes Frank Armer, editor. “The material 
we like best is exciting, fast-moving, two-fisted, action 
detective fiction, with a good modicum of deductive 
work on the part of the detective. A realistic girl 
interest is desirable but not essential. Plots must be 
carefully worked out; there should be good character 
development, and all action should be logical and well 
motivated. In order to get the highest class detective 
story material we have increased our rate of payment. 
This will vary according to the quality of the story, 
ranging up as high as 2 cents a word for exceptional 
material. Stories may vary in length from 1000 words 
up to novelettes of 20,000 words. Our favorite length 
for short-stories is 4000 words, and for novelettes, 
either 8000 or 12,000. We also encourage our readers 
to write letters commenting on and criticising the 
magazine, and pay $1 each for the ten best received 
each month.” 


Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Ave., New York, pre- 
fers not to receive unsolicited material. 
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. + « By MURRAY LEINSTER 


I’M PRETTY sure 
that most other 
professional writers 
are like myself in 
that other people 
helped them get 
started and _ they 
feel a sort of obli- 
gation to pass that 
help along. Nearly 
every professional 
I know feels an al- 
most idiotic incli- 
nation to help out 
amateur writers 
when possible. But 
some of them have 
come to feel the way I do about it. 

I’m about fed up. In the past I’ve read 
oceans of amateurs’ yarns (sams fee or even 
gratitude) and tried to help the guys. I’ve 
explained where, in my opinion, their stories 
were weak and could be strengthened. I’ve 
told them why, in my opinion, they shouldn’t 
aim quite all their first efforts at the Sateve post 
or the Atlantic Monthly. And I’ve even told 
them where their stuff could be sold in spite 
of beginners’ defects because of beginners’ 
freshness and zest, when there was any. I’m 
just fool enough to keep on doing it, I suppose, 
but I’m going to struggle with the temptation. 
Because, as I said, I’m about fed up. 

I’ve decided that ninety-nine per cent of the 
people who say they want to write, don’t want 
to write. They want to be writers. And the 
same proportion of the people who say they 
want to write stories they can sell, don’t want 
that either. They want to sell stories they can 
write, 

The average case in my experience is like this: 

An amateur brings me a story aimed at The 
Saturday Evening Post. He hands it to me, 
condescendingly. The condescension comes 
from the fact that I do not write for the Post 
and he intends to. He asks why he cannot sell 
this particular yarn. I point out certain gaps, 
improbabilities, anachronisms, holes, and other 
defects I note in the yarn. I may even mention 
one or two errors of fact, of atmosphere, of 
dialect and of inherent improbability. All of 
this, you see, is an explanation of why some 
misguided persons may not quite consider the 
tale a masterpiece. 


Murray Leinster 


I'M ABOUT FED UP 


Murray Leinster is the pen name of Will 
F. Jenkins, under which he has sold some 
six hundred pieces of fiction to all types of 
magazines and had seven novels published. 
His pen name is one of the best known in 
the pulp-paper field. 


The amateur doesn’t agree with me alto- 
gether, but he admits that errors in fact should 
be corrected. He shouldn’t put cocoanut palms 
in Alaska, for example, even if “Believe It or 
Not” says they’re there. He also agrees that if 
somebody is to bob out of a closet at a crucial 
moment, it’s reasonable to put in some reason 
either for the person to go in or to bob out. 
Little details on that order, you see. It is not 
often, however, that he will concede that his 
story isn’t about anything very important to 
anybody, which is my standing criticism of 
most amateur yarns. 

However, this amateur says he should have 
realized his errors, and thanks so much. He'll 
change the story. I mention that while he’s 
changing, he might remember that a story has 
its effectiveness measure in kick per word. 
Three point two is legal even in dry states, but 
editors thirst for a hundred proof. And I sug- 
gest that I’d like to see the yarn when it’s 
finished. Maybe there could be a final polish- 
ing process that would help. 

I say that because I’d really like to help the 
guy. And, of course, it’s possible that—in my 
poor, weak fashion—I didn’t get across just 
what I meant. Maybe I said the heroine needed 
more pep, and he’ll take that to mean taking 
Mae West for a model. Some people figure 
things out that way. Anyhow, I’m willing to 
put more work on the yarn to get it as good as 
possible. 

But do I see the yarn again? Not once in 
ten million—no, I’ve read that many; not once 
in twenty million times. Because the amateur 
didn’t come to me to be told how to rewrite 
the yarn. He came to have me perform some 
conjuration over it. He may have changed the 
yarn a little, but not much. That would be 
too much trouble. 

He comes back with another yarn and says 
he didn’t agree with all my suggestions, so he 
just changed it where he did agree. It’s out 
again. No, he hasn’t a copy of it. (He never 
has. I’d see how little work he did.) But this 
other yarn, now . And he hands that to 
me and stands by hoping piously that by chang- 
ing this word for that one, or cutting out a 
couple of commas, he will land among our lit- 
erary lights with a great big splash. ..... 
And the same thing happens again. 

Often, very often, he has every qualification 
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for writing that I possess. But he will not work 
on his story—being a rank amateur—one-sixth 
as hard as I work on mine after having sold 
six-hundred-odd of the damned things. He has 
come to me for magic, conjuration, the black 
art, something miraculous and beyond the nor- 
mal, so that he can sell stories he hasn’t done 
more than “dash off.” After me, he will pay 
critics and other persons to give him a formula 
by which he will be able to “dash off” stories 
and sell them. They can’t do it, but that’s 
what he expects, and that’s what he thinks he’s 
paying for. And meanwhile he will think badly 
of my technical equipment, my common sense, 
and usually of my character, because he’ll think 
I could have helped him if I would. Usually, I 
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. . . By MURRAY C. FRENCH 


I RISE to inquire 
why so many writ- 
ers overlook the 
“survey” type of 
business article, a 
sure-fire seller if 
there ever was one. 

By a survey arti- 
cle I mean one in 
which half a dozen 
or so business men 
are quoted on one 
subject, as distinct 
from the regula- 
tion article in which 
only one man or 
one concern is 


Murray C. French 


“written up.” 

Look at Printers’ Ink Weekly. Hardly an is- 
sue is without one or more surveys, but most of 
them are staff written. Other trade journals 
frequently make staff-written surveys. Yet, if 
my experience is worth anything, a free-lance 
survey always hits the editor’s soft spot. In 
case you are interested, here’s how I go about it 
—by mail, of course. 


1. The all-important factor is choosing a 
subject. It must be timely, important, discus- 
sible, of general interest to the trade and one 
on which the person interviewed is likely to 
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think, he feels that I’m afraid of his compe- 
tition. 

So I’m about fed up. Next time somebody 
asks me to criticize a story for him, I’m going 
to decline firmly. At least, I hope I am. Up to 
now, the amateurs who have applied to me have 
not wanted to know what was the matter with 
their stories. They have not wanted to write. 
They have not wanted one damned thing ex- 
cept for me to mutter something like Abraca- 
dabra-hocus-pocus-change! over their manu- 
scripts and hand them back a neatly retyped 
story which every editor in the world would 
fall over himself to buy. If I could do that, 
I'd be glad to oblige. But since I can’t—well 
—as I said before, I’m about fed up! 


THE "SURVEY" BUSINESS 


Mr. French is a successful full-time writer 
of trade journal material. Previous helpful 
articles from his typewriter have appeared 
in The Author & Journalist. 


have had personal experience. It must avoid 
that’s-my-own-business topics, such as markup, 
profits, etc. It should preferably have two sides, 
a pro and a con. 

2. I usually send out about sixteen letters, 
hoping to get eight replies. There is little diffi- 
culty in securing a list of firms to address, for 
plenty of names can be found in the news items 
of the trade paper for which the article is in- 
tended. If names of manufacturers are wanted, 
any national advertising agency will allow a 
perusal of its Standard List of National Adver- 
tisers. The officials of each concern are listed 
under their respective titles, so the right man 
can be addressed, depending on the nature of 
the topic. 

3. My letter opens: “I have in mind writ- 
ing an article for (name of magazine) on the 
subject of ———— and I should appreciate very 
much an opinion from you.” 

Then come two or three questions—always 
numbered—which are phrased, if possible, so 
that they can be answered by Yes or No. How- 
ever, those who reply usually elaborate further. 

These questions should be specific, not gen- 
eral. They should try to state both sides of the 
subject in an attempt to compel the one who 
answers to take a definite stand one way or the 
other. If he agrees with me, that’s fine; if he 
disagrees, that’s better yet. 
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4. The letter usually closes: “I presume 
you have no objections to being quoted.” This 
automatically gives consent to use the writer’s 
name unless permission is specifically denied. 
Using his name without consent may lead to 
trouble. 

‘ §. A stamped, addressed envelope is en- 
closed. 


Once the replies have been received, the ac- 
tual writing of a survey article is compara- 
tively simple, for the material is right there on 
the desk. However, few letters come in which 
can be quoted verbatim. The sentences are usu- 
ally too long and involved, with the real point 
not clearly stated. Ideas, yes, but no punch. 


At first it worried me when I would have to 
chop up and revise a man’s letter—and still 
claim to be quoting him. But not any more. I 
try to make his remarks say what he meant to 
say, even if I have to improve on his wording. 


One way of getting around this difficulty is 
to make indirect quotations of the phrases 
which need considerable revamping, using quo- 
tation marks around only those sentences which 
stick fairly close to the original letter. 


Now comes a confession. Toward the end of 
the article I am likely to start a paragraph 
thus: “Another merchant brings out the fact 
that ” Then I enlarge upon whatever 
phases of the subject have not been covered in 
the replies. Thus the discussion is rounded out 
and made complete, even though these wind-up 
ideas happen to be my own. 

To bear out my statement that choosing a 
subject is the most important consideration, I 
might mention that ‘Making Use of Custom- 
ers’ Size Records” brought only one response. 
A good enough subject but one on which the 
average merchant is woefully weak. He hates 
to confess that weakness to the trade. 

But “Salary vs. Commission Form of Wages” 
brought enough replies to work up a series of 
three articles. Better yet, ‘In-Stock Shoes; Their 
Use and Abuses,” brought seventeen replies 
averaging from two to four pages each. This 
is a sore spot with shoe manufacturers and they 
jumped at the chance to air their views, pro- 
tected by the statement in my original letter 
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that their names positively would not be re- 
vealed. A series of five long articles resulted. 

On the other hand, “How to Stop Hardware 
Wholesalers From Selling at Retail” brought 
only one reply, and it contained no informa- 
tion. Why? Because nobody knows the answer. 

Not infrequently one of my letters is ad- 
dressed to a man who happens to be all steamed 
up on that very subject. He paces the floor 
(you can almost hear him pacing) and dictates 
a reply crammed full of all the pet ideas he has 
been nursing in his bosom for years. The re- 
sult is too good a letter to be thrown in with 
the others as part of the survey. 

Better use is made of such a letter by rewrit- 
ing it as a complete article bearing the author’s 
by-line. This finished story I send back to him, 
asking his approval, and not once have I been 
turned down. Of course, the ordinary survey 
article need not be referred back to the writers 
for approval. 

By the way, when submitting a ghosted or an 
“in-collaboration-with” article for O. K. by the 
one you interviewed, do not take it to him 
yourself, even though he may be located in the 
next block. Mail it and thus avoid a lot of 
changes and arguments. 

Furthermore, do not send the original copy, 
as it is likely to be mislaid and finally lost. Send 
a carbon copy with a letter to this effect: “En- 
closed is a copy of If you care to 
make any changes please indicate them and re- 
turn the copy to me. If I do not hear from 
you in ten days I shall assume you approve the 
article as it stands and I shall then forward the 
original copy to the publisher.” 

But, alas, there are flies in the “survey” 
gravy. In recent years the number of ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the government, by trade 
journals, and by trade associations has increased 
tremendously. Answering them has become a 
nuisance. 

So the waste basket will get yours if you 
don’t watch out. If you get a fifty per cent 
response you have me bested by four points. 

Another fly. Sending out a batch of letters 
involves both work and expense. Better query 
the editor first. It’s ten to one he will O. K. 
the idea and it’s two to one he will offer some 
sort of helpful suggestion on it. 


Some books will be read when Shakespeare and Milton are forgotten—but not till then! 


—BuLWER LYTTON. 


Writers should take criticism not to their hearts but to their manuscripts. 


—CHARLES MARLO 
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. . . By J. MAYES HUDNALL 


SEVERAL years 
ago I read in a 
writer’s magazine 
that one could make 
a good living writ- 
ing for the Sunday- 
school magazines 
and young people’s 
publications. I must 
confess that I know 
of no free-lance 
writers who are 
making a good liv- 
ing from this source 
alone, but I do know 
a number who have 
supplemented their 
incomes considerably from this group of peri- 
odicals. 

I have found the Sunday-school and young 
people’s publications a very satisfactory outlet 
for short inspirational articles, editorials, method 
articles and fillers. It is true that this group 
has been harder to please during the past three 
years because of the tremendous competition 
that has developed since other markets for free- 
lance writers have either dried up or have been 
curtailed materially. Living near Philadelphia, 
I have had an opportunity to keep in close per- 
sonal touch with the situation among the pub- 
lishers there. In almost every case, members of 
the editorial staffs tell me that they return 
many fairly good manuscripts simply because 
they get many more than they can possibly use. 

About the only exceptions I found were The 
Young People’s Paper and The Sunday School 
World. These publications are intended largely 
for the one-room Sunday schools in isolated 
rural sections of the country and therefore few 
writers are able to meet their highly specialized 
requirements. So they have some difficulty in 
getting sufficient material. 

The difficulty in placing material among the 
other Philadelphia juvenile and Sunday-school 
magazines, however, seems to be due, in a large 
measure, to the fact that writers fail to keep 
in close touch with the specialized needs of 
these publications. Far too many articles and 
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WRITING FOR RELIGIOUS 
YOUNG PEOPLES’ PAPERS 


Mr. Hudnall is a regular contributor to 
various ares in the field described 
— as well as to other types of periodi- 
cals. 


stories that are sermonnettes on such subjects 
as self-control, reverence, devotion, and un- 
selfishness are received in these editorial offices. 
Many of them are well written, but the authors 
adhere to the conventional treatment, with 
little effort to set forth concrete problems and 
use illustrative material. The writers have failed 
to keep abreast of the new trends of the relig- 
ious publications in the treatment of these old 
subjects. 

I frequently use such subjects as imagination, 
intuition, self-control and reverence for inspira- 
tional articles and editorials; but, for the most 
part, I avoid general treatment of the subject. 

When I begin on a subject such as reverence, 
I usually write a number of articles or editorials 
on various phases of the subject. Recently I 
wrote an article under the title, “Teaching Rev- 
erence in the Sunday School,” which sold to 
Young People’s Teacher of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society of Philadelphia. In this 
article I pointed out some of the difficulties 
that the Sunday-school teachers meet in actually 
instilling into their students an attitude of 
reverence toward the church service. I used 
illustrations which indicated why much of this 
kind of teaching is ineffective and gave con- 
crete cases of methods which had proved satis- 
factory. In other words, I tried to show how 
reverence can be taught in a particular situation 
rather than going into a general discussion of 
the need of reverence. 

A subject of this kind can be varied so as 
to furnish material for a number of marketable 
articles. For example, I wrote another article 
on reverence with special application to young 
people’s societies in the churches, and an editor- 
ial on reverence for use in a young people’s 
weekly. I have three or four other articles and 
editorials on reverence in view for future use 
that will not be duplication of anything I have 
written on the subject. However, where a 
general treatment is used, I find that an edi- 
torial is more likely to sell than an article. 
Where an article with a general treatment on 
an ethical subject may have to make a dozen 
trips out before it sells, if at all, the specialized 
article usually sells in less than four submis- 
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sions, if I am in close touch with the needs of 
my market. 

Editorials usually are easy to market if not 
too long. Preferred lengths seem to be 200 to 
400 or 500 words. One may go several days 
without getting a good idea for an article, 
but ideas for editorials occur every day. One 
can be written in from thirty to forty minutes 
and if it fails to sell to a young people’s weekly 
there may be an outlet for it with some news- 
paper. I have a good sprinkling of duds among 
my articles but rarely one among my editorials. 
A favorite type is in the form of advice to 
young people who are leaving school and going 
into the business world or into some profession. 
The opening paragraph of an editorial of this 
type published in Onward of Richmond, Va., 
under the title, ‘Alertness Counts,” is quoted 
here: 

Where is there room in the over-crowded profes- 
sions and vocations for the young men and women 
who have graduated from high school in 1933? This 
is a vital question which is facing every vocational 
guidance director, the parents of the graduates, and 
the young people themselves. While the problem 
seems to present a very serious situation, the solution, 
in a great measure, depends upon the young people 
themselves. 

Like the short-story for the religious publica- 
tions, this type of editorial should present a 
problem and solve it, or at least suggest possi- 
bilities for a solution. In this first paragraph 
the problem is presented and its difficulties are 
indicated, to be followed up with the suggestion 
of a possible solution. The title suggests the 
kind of a solution that may be expected. It is 
the function of the remainder of the editorial 
to explain why and how alertness is the best 
possible solution of the problem. 

Another article that sold to Onward was en- 
titled “How Do You Use Your Imagination?” 
In this article I pointed out how the imagina- 
tion may be misused by forming the habit of 
glamorous day-dreaming and the devitalizing 
results of habits of this kind. I suggested means 
of developing the imagination along useful 
lines, using illustrations of successful men and 
women who had used their imagination in a 
constructive way. 
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In another inspirational article published in 
Onward under the title, “The Road to Con- 
structive Thinking,” I discussed the import- 
ance of the right use of reading in order to 
develop constructive thinking. The first para- 
graph, which is quoted here, suggests types of 
reading material that the thinking individual 
should select for intellectual improvement: 


Someone has said that reading is the key to the 
thoughts of others throughout the past ages. Is it 
not wonderful that so much that is rich in culture, 
wisdom, knowledge and beauty has been preserved 
from the noble minds of the past who have all crossed 
over to the great beyond? In a measure, they still 
live with us as a vital force in carrying the eternal 
torchlight of learning and wisdom that contributes to 
the happiness of mankind. 


The reader may say that this sounds like the 
trite philosophy of college teachers of English 
Literature. Maybe it does, but many of the 
readers of the church publications for young 
people still believe in these ideals, and a writer 
must appreciate their point of view if he wishes 
to sell to them. Personally, I can write this kind 
of material with the utmost sincerity. And in 
no other field of writing is sincerity as essential 
as in religious publications. . 


Other types of articles that are comparatively 
easy to sell to the young people’s publications 
are scientific and nature articles, if original and 
timely. They should not be technical. If human 
interest can be woven into them and good pho- 
tographs are sent along to illustrate the articles, 
so much the better. Short biographical articles 
of young people who have done something un- 
usual or stand out from the crowd, accompani- 
ed by suitable photographs, also are in demand, 
if well written. 

There is no better field for the young writer 
to get started in than the religious publications. 
If you are trying, unsuccessfully, as yet, to 
write for the quality group, there is at least 
some satisfaction in having your work published 
in such publications as The Young People’s 
Weekly. Many professional writers of nation- 
wide reputation write evé@ yet for the David 


C. Cook publications and others in this field. 
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THE WORDSMITH 


By MARY A. KIEFER 


He who has winged new phrases 


For long flight 


Has found a mellow kinship 


with a light 


That guides the steps of strangers 
Through the night. 
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. . . By DORIS WILDER 


N order to sell greeting-card sentiments these 
days, one must be able to say something 
new in a new way; something new in an old 

way; or at least something old in a new way. 
Success depends upon the ability to originate 
salable ideas. 

The greeting which retails best—makes the 
most money for the manufacturer—is the one 
which coyld appropriately be sent by any in- 
dividual or group of persons to any individual 
or group, regardless of age, sex, occupation, cir- 
cumstance, or relationship. It is well to remem- 
ber that any idea the expression of which re- 
quires the use of such words as “I,” “we,” 
“mine,” “me,” “us,” “our,” “him,” “her,” 
“friendly,” “dear,” “love,” ‘‘affection,” “fond,” 
“cordial,” “caring,” ‘old times’ sake,” “far 
away,” and “memory,” with each such word 
cuts out a class of potential buyers. 

There is a market, of course, for specialized 
greetings to fit such titles as ““To One I Love,” 
“To You Folks” “Across the Miles,” “For Auld 
Lang Syne,” and “Just for Friendship,” and for 
relatives. Sentiments of this type, however, 
must compensate for their limited appeal by a 
high sales percentage among those for whose 
use they are intended. They must, therefore, 
be exceptionally good, as must ideas which re- 
quire a specific design to give them point. 

Allusions to mythology, history, literature, 
and science usually are too high-brow, or at 
least too heavy, to be popular. Santa Claus, the 
Easter Bunny, and fairy-tale and nursery-rhyme 
characters are not wanted in adult verses, and 
even Cupid is out of favor. References to 
political leaders, issues, and catch-phrases won’t 
go. Slang usually “dates” too quickly to be of 
practical use, and colloqualisms are taboo. How- 
ever, ideas may be, and usually should be, 
expressed in conversational idiom. 

Greetings should not be founded on hack- 
neyed figures of speech such as “path of life,” 
“flame of friendship,” “‘clouds with silver lin- 
ings,” “sunshiny days,” or “the New Year 
ship.” Nor should ideas be chosen which neces- 
sitate use of trite phrases: ‘‘dreams come true,” 
“deep down in my heart,” “old-fashioned way,” 
“same old wishes.” 

In an effort to be different, however, one 
must not be extreme. A novelty representing 
the human brain with wishes pulling out from 
its various crevices and lobes might be orig- 
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GREETING CARD IDEAS 


Miss Wilder every month furnishes A. & J. 
readers with up-to-date market news and 
advice in the Greeting Card field. Her ar- 
ticles in the January, 1933, and January, 
1934, issues, in conjunction with this present 
article, constitute probably the most com- 
lete course available on greeting-card writ- 
ing and selling. 


inal, but presumably would be quite too bi- 
zarre to sell. 

An idea should not give cause for offense to 
any race, nationality or creed, nor to any group 
of people, such as school-ma’ams or mothers-in- 
law. Very few companies will handle vulgar 
or risque material. No card, even if it is defi- 
nitely religious in appeal, should preach. Pro- 
paganda or advice is not wanted. 

Mention of dark clouds, teardrops, sorrow, 
griefs, disappointments, ‘the blues,” heartache, 
illness, and pain should be avoided even in 
sympathy messages. References to doctors, pills, 
and flat pocket-books must be very funny to 
overcome sales resistance. 

A salable idea is one easily grasped at first 
reading. It is not merely descriptive. It must 
“greet”—that is, contain a definite message, 
usually a wish, from sender to recipient. It 
gives expression to sincere well-wishing, appre- 
ciation (not flattery), good-natured fun, 
warmth, and happy expectation. Everything 
is always right with the world of the greeting 
card. Trouble is only temporary annoyance 
to be laughed away. Human beings are en- 
tirely delightful. Existence is never boring. 
The present is enjoyable, and gives bright 
promise for a glorious future. The successful 
sentiment writer is ever conscious of the in- 
junction, “Scatter sunshine with greeting cards.” 

It is one thing to realize the demand for 
greeting-card ideas and to be able to differen- 
tiate between unsalable and salable ones. It is 
another thing to produce ideas week after week, 
by the dozen, often in response to urgent edi- 
torial requests. “How in the world do you ever 
think up all those verses?” I am frequently 
asked. 

Perhaps explanation of the origin of some 
of the greetings I have sold will be suggestive. 

Personal letters have just the easy conversa- 
tional style which greeting cards need. A friend 
wrote me: “Thank you ever so much for 
sending me the book. How could you have 
known I’ve been wanting it?” Jessie H. Mc- 
Nicol bought this idea in verse form: 

Thank you ever so much! 
How could you have 

Your gift would be so’ 
I'd just love to own! 

Fiction frequently inspires greeting-card 
ideas. The dialogue in a Damon Runyon story 
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may suggest any number of clever phrases 
adapted to humorous use. Here’s a short-story 
description of budding love done over into a 
Christmas greeting purchased for the Hall 
Bros., Inc., line: 
We've the same tastes in music, 
And in shows and books, too, 
4 While you seem to like doing 
Just what I like to do; 
We pad the same people, 
we “‘see’’ the same jokes: 
So that’s why * ‘Merry Christmas!”’ 
Means ‘‘You’re my kind of folks!’’ 

Titles, situations, and lines from stage and 
motion-picture plays and popular songs give 
valuable leads. “Now and Forever” might fit 
into a Sweetheart verse, or into an expression 
of happy wishes for a Birthday. “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street” easily becomes ‘““The Wishes 
on Christmas Street.” “The Sign of the Cross” 
prompts “The Sign of the Holly.” “Where 
Sinners Meet” emerges, perhaps, “Where Happy 
Thoughts Meet.” Farina in an Our Gang 
comedy made me think of this verse which sold 
to R. R. Heywood Co.: 


*“‘Merry Chrismus!’’ jes means 
All de joy yoh kin 
de pernament kind 
Lak de kink in mah hair! 
Advertisements of all kinds are happy hunt- 
ing grounds for greeting-card ideas. A shaving- 


cream ad on a billboard was the send-off for: 


Just a little ‘‘shaver’’ (baby shaving himself) 
with a big wish for your happiness. 


Japanese Wood Novelty Co. bought it. 

Mail-order catalogs provide ideas for novel- 
ties. Geo. C. Whitney Co. accepted a sugges- 
tion for a clothes-wringer design to be accom- 
plished by the lines: 

Wringing out the Old Year, 
Best wishes for the New! 

Window shopping where cards are displayed 
often proves a stimulating occupation. The 
inspiration is not to produce something similar 
to what is already on sale, but something en- 
tirely different. For instance, a published card 
showed a row of cats wearing halos, and said 
something like this: “Holy Cats! I almost for- 
got your birthday!” My mind worked this way: 
Cats singing in a choir. In choir. Inquire. 
Hmmm. A convalescent novelty. I remem- 
bered a silly reading telling of a church choir 
singing an anthem, with the different choral 
sections repeating part of a biblical verse to 
this effect: “Solomon was not arrayed.” Or- 
ganization of these associated ideas sold, first 
trip out, to White & Wyckoff: 


We're in-CHOIR-ing for your health! 
Today’s Anthem 

Sopranos: We hope you’ re... 

Contralos: We hope you’re.... 

Tenors: Ver-reee much better! 

Sopranos: Beeettter! 

Contraltos: Be---tter! 

Bassos: BETTER! 

CHORUS: Be quite well soon, 


I suggested illustration with a vested choir of 
various animals. 
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Many jokes and riddles may be adapted to 
greeting-card use. Remember that old favorite 
about the animals who wanted to go to the 
circus? The duck paid his bill; the sheep had 
his fore quarters; the frog offered his green- 
back but the skunk had only a scent and that 
was a bad one. 


Just a couple of ‘‘green-backs’’ 


was the caption for a frog bill-container for a 
gift of money. This novelty sold to Metropoli- 
tan. 

Someone said to me, “This snowstorm gives 
me such a Christmas-y feeling that I’m going 
to hurry right home and get out my cards.” 
This casual bit of conversation brought a check 
from Julius Pollak & Sons. The verse is a 
good example of how a greeting can be warmly 
personal without use of limiting pronouns. It 
is good, too, because its lines are short: 


The Christmas-y feeling 
Just must be expressed 
In_ holiday greetings 
For folks we like best, 
That’s why these glad wishes 


season, 
And a glad New Year, too! 


Proverbs, catch-phrases, old saws, and popu- 
lar superstitions are useful. How many times 
have you heard, ‘“’Tis Love that makes the 
world go round”? A Valentine which sold to 
Jessie H. McNicol ran: 


If Love has made the World go round, 
Right from its beginning, 

Why can’t we two get together 
And set this old globe spinning? 

A baby card which had its inspiration in the 
rhyming dictionary sold to Bromfield Publish- 
ers, Inc. ‘Layette’ was the key word. Note 
that gift-enclosure verses must be short, as the 
cards on which they are printed usually are 
tiny: 

Something to add 
To the dainty layette, 
And the very best wi 
A baby could get! 

Typical of one of many verses inspired by 

Roget’s Thesaurus is this, which was bought by 


White & Wyckoff: 
Hope your bloomin’ — 
Is over soon, and 
You’ll find yourself 
In blooming health again. 

Oftentimes an effective verse can be created 
by thinking of the connotations which a cer- 
tain word has for you. This was the method 
which resulted in a Christmas greeting which 
sold to Rust Craft Publishers, Inc.: 

How dear the Christmas stories are: 
Wise men following the star, 
Shepherds dazzled by its light, 
Angel voices in the night, 
The baby cradled in the hay 
On that first glad Christmas day— 
How dear the good old custom, too, 
By which glad wishes go to you! 

Greeting-card writers learn to capitalize con- 

ditions which stimulate creative activity. In 


bed after a party I can usually jot down one 
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salable verse after another until I am too sleepy 
to make my pencil wiggle. Black coffee causes 
ideas to “perk.” Street-car riding joggles lazy 
brain cells into action. A large crowd of people 
waiting for a performance is likely to create a 
productive atmosphere. Baking one’s head in a 
hair-dryer is to be highly recommended: Read- 
ing poetry or hearing music often sets up 
rhythms to which words can be successfully 
fitted. 

One can turn moods to good account—writ- 
ing ‘“‘thank you” verses when one is delighted 
over a gift; expressing the thrill of the first 
snowstorm of the season in Christmas greet- 
ings; writing those “Cheer up! You’ll soon be 
well!” messages while feeling especially full of 
vim oneself. Sometimes writing with particu- 
lar relatives, friends, or acquaintances, singly 
or in groups, in mind proves a valuable aid to 
production of useable sentiments. 

I often play some simple game of solitaire 
while I compose greetings. The occupation of 
my hands and the distraction of my conscious 
mind seems to induce subconscious creativity. 
Mechanical tasks such as mending hosiery, mani- 
curing, and dish-washing, if not interrupted, 
fulfill a similar function. 

Of course, the successful greeting-card writer 
carries a note-book everywhere he goes. Into 
this go all the clever descriptive words, the 
apt bits of dialogue, the provocative advertising 
captions, and the unsought-for inspirations 
which catch his attention from breakfast to 
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bedtime. Hasty jottings can be developed into 
finished ideas during working hours. 

Just a few suggestions on writing and mar- 
keting: 

Use only one basic idea to a verse. 

Use short lines, matching the lengths of 
those that rhyme. 

Use short simple words in preference to long 
complex ones. Avoid heavy, obsolete, flowery, 
poetic, foreign, and technical words and 
phrases. 

Write as you talk, avoiding inversions of 
subjects and verbs. So not split phrases from 
line to line. 

Do not force rhymes. 

Verses must read smoothly. (Let them grow 
cold, and then test them by reading them out 
loud.) 

Build each verse to a climax. 

Typewrite each sentiment on a separate slip 
of paper, putting on each your name, your ad- 
dress, and a designating number. With each 
group of sentiments enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope for the return of the unavail- 
able numbers. Freshen manuscripts as needed. 
Keep duplicates, together with careful records 
of where and when each offering has been made 
and dates of rejection or acceptance. 

Know your markets. Following is THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’s annual Handy Mar- 
ket List of Greeting Card Publishers, giving 
general and current requirements. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL 


HANDY MARKET LIST OF 
GREETING CARD MARKETS 


In cases where complete information is not given, writers should query before submitting sentiments. Contri- 
butions to any of the firms listed should be accompanied by self-addressed fully-stamped envelopes for return 
of unaccepted material. 


Artcraft Greeting Co., 142 Park Row, New York. D. 
Halpern. Query not answered. 


Artistic Card Co., 414-418 Carroll St., Elmira, N. Y. 
ested in Christmas, Birthday and Convalescence sentiments. 
Prose and verse. Buys during January, February, and March. 
Note: While rate and method of payment were not stated in 
answer to current inquiry, this company during its buying sea- 
son a year ago retained filing copies of material submitted, 
returning originals. Checks at the rate of 50 cents a line were 
remitted from time to time for selected numbers, subject to 
prior sale to other firms. This plan of handling authors’ copy 
5 sc have the recommendation of The Author & Journalist. 

burn Greeting Card Co., Auburn, Ind. No current needs. 
L. Ag Whitten. 

Ayer, S. M., 791 Worcester, Mass. Query not answered. 

Bel ving Co., Inc., 21 Howard St., New York. Query 
not answered. 

Bockmann Engraving Co., 2218 N. Racine, Chicago. Christmas 
only. Buys in January and February. 25 cents a line. H. R. 
Bockmann. 

Boston Line of Greeting Cards. 
graving Co., which see. 

Bromfield Publishers, The, 12 High St., Brookline Village, 
Mass. Buys verses for the various Everyday occasions through- 
out the year, and also Seasonal greetings if above average. 
Pays $2 for short snappy ideas. Purchases novelties and reli- 
gious verses. 50 cents a line. Ethel W. Beach. 


Inter- 


Published by McKenzie En- 


Brundage, J. R., Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York. Not in mar- 
ket at last information. Query not answered. 


Buzza-Cardozo, 2503 W. 7th St., Los Angeles. Seasonal and 


Everyday prose = verse. 50 cents a line. Ready January 1 
we Everyday. R. N. Cardozo. Note: This is a good market 
or comics, 


Buzza Company, The, Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn. Buys 
sentiments for Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s 
Day, Christmas and New Year, and for the various Everyday 
occasions. Publishes religious cards, mottoes, juvenile cards 
and greetings for specific age birthdays. Sentiments may be 
sent in at any time for any occasion. Current_interest is in 
Christmas, Anniversary, Convalescence Gift Enclosure, and 
Party material. 50 cents a line. . Westl ley. 


Canterbury Art Guild, 755 Boylston St., Boston. Query not 
answered. 

Carrington, George $., Co., 2732 Fullerton ave, Chicago. 
Buys verses for Christmas and Valenting's Day, during March, 
April, May and June. 25 cents a line. A. D. Watson, Ss 


Ped Craft Cards. Published by ee H. McNicol, which 


Cy ers Card Co., 90 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Has its own 
staff of sentiment writers. Closed market. 


Dreyfuss Art Co., 137 Varick St., New York. 
the market for any verses.”’ 


“We are not in 
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firm wrote i possibly be in market first of next 
year. Christmas only rrent inquiry not answered. 


E. V. Publishing House, Nappanee, Ind. Will be in market 
in February for religious sentiments, mottoes an juveniles. 
Rate of payment not stated. V. L. Stump. 

Exclusive Company, 414-416 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia. In the 
market for Family Christmas and religious verses from June to 
December. 50 cents a line. Wm. B. Thompson. 

Fedéral Lithograph Co., Cor. Fort & 4th Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
At last information, this company had not completed its publi- 
cation plans. Current inquiry not answered. F. A. Krue, Jr. 


Gartner & Bender, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. ‘“‘Open 
for any type of material at any time. $2 to $4 a verse.”’ R. J. 
Bender. Note: At last information this company retained filing 
copies of all sentiments submitted, returning originals, and then 
‘emitting from time to time for selected sentiments, subject to 
prior sale. This plan of handling authors’ copy does not have 
the recommendation of The Author & Journalist. 

Gatto Engraving Co., 52 Duane St., New York. Buys general 
and relation or personal sentiments for the various Holiday and 
Everyday occasions. Uses ‘‘verses that are anywhere between 
four and eight lines, both the sentimental and peppy or 
sprightly types. Birthday in June, Christmas in September. 
Easter and Mother’s Day, middle of January. 50 cents a line. 
Hannah Trauring. 

Gibson Art Co., 233-241 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. Is buying 
only a limited amount of exceptional material, sentiments for 
the Everyday occasions having the best chance of acceptance. 
At last information, no Christmas, New Year or Valentine 
greetings were needed. 50 cents a line, up. Ethel M. Brainerd. 


Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. Buys Birthday and Sym- 
pathy sentiments in August, and Christmas material about Sep- 
tember. Only sentiments of deep or religious meaning are used. 
of not stated. Address manuscripts, Att: 

riebel. 


Hall Bros,. Inc., Grand Ave. & Walnut at 26th, Kansas City, 
Mo. Buys prose and verse up to 8 lines for all seasons and 
occasions. Sentiments may be general in appeal or may be, ad- 
dressed to relatives or written to fit special topics such as, ‘To 
the Doctor,’’ ‘““‘To Some Mighty Fine Folks,’’ and ‘‘In Apprecia- 
tion.’”” Humorous material, novelties and juveniles are bought. 
In the market for Everyday sentiments at all times. Current 
needs, at “- information, Valentine and Easter. 50 cents a 
line. Mary E. Johnson. 

Henderson tating Co., Norwood Station, Cincinnati, O. 
“Our requirements are taken care of for some time to come.” 
Bernard Ungar. 

Heywood, R. R., Co., 263 9th Ave., New York. Christmas and 
Everyday. Short and impersonal sentiments preferred. 50 cents 
a line. Ethel Forsberg. 

Holmes Co., 161 W. Harrison, Chicago, This firm wrote in 
July: ‘Will not be in market for quite some time.’’ Current 
inquiry not answered 

Hudson Greetings, Inc., 217 Broadway, New York. Query not 
answered. 


se Wood Novelty Co., 109 Summer St., Providence, 
PaWe are always in the market for sentiments from free- 
a writers, and publish both verse and prose. We cannot 
state definite times for seasonal market, but through corre- 
spondence with our writers, we are always glad to suggest our 
particular requirements at time of writing. e prefer four, six, 
and eight-line sentiments, avoiding the motto type, and the too 
flowery and too poetic. We also publish juvenile cards, and are 
glad to consider good snappy comics at all times, whatever the 
season. We usually pay 25 cents a line and report as promptly 
as possible.’’ Current interest, at last information, was in 
Christmas material. Theodore Markoff, editor. Madeline A. 
Sessions, associate. 


Keating Co., The, Laird-Schober Bldg., N. E. Cor. 22nd and 
Market, Philadelphia. Christmas and Everyday sentiments in 
verse only. Buys at any time. 50 cents per line. 


Leecraft Studio, 2417 W. Pacific, Spokane, Wash. “‘In the 
market for nothing at the present.’’ Alvin McElvain, Jr. 


Marie Greeting Card Co., 513 Prospect St., Leavenworth, 
Kans. Query not answered. 


Mayflower Publishers, Inc., 1 University Road, Cambridge, 
Mass. William Gould. Query not pwns § 

McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. In the market for material for all seasons and occasions 
at all times. Current needs include Christmas, New Year, 
Birthday, Easter and Mother’s Day. 25 cents a line. C. B. 
Lovewell. 

McNicol, Jessie H., 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. A year 
around market for both Seasonal and Everyday sentiments of 
2, 4,6 and 8 lines. Miss McNicol usually favors verses of a 
friendly, almost sentimental nature. They must “‘really say 
something,’’ not be merely descriptive. Her line ranges, how- 
ever, from greetings that are “a bit formal’? to humorous 
verses (not “‘comics’’). Does not_use ideas for cut-outs. Her 
greatest interest seems to be in Christmas and Birthday mate- 
rial, but Valentines, Convalescence messages, simple little 
verses for gift enclosure, and other types find welcome from 
time to time. Standard rates. 


Etchcraft Soe » 600 W. Van Buten St., Chicago. This 
n July .! 
u 
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Metropolitan Lith. & Pub. Co., 167 Bow St., Everett, Mass. 
Buys Christmas, New Year, Easter, Valentine, Graduation, Fa- 
ther’s Day, Mother’s Day, Birthday, Wedding, Anniversary and 
Bon Voyage (travel) sentiments. Is in the market for Every- 

sy material the year around, and informs writers from time to 

me as to seasonal needs. ‘Purchases Novelties, and is inter- 
ested in humorous — at all times. Current needs: Everyday. 
50 cents a line, up. Fred P. Luetters. 


Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. ‘‘We are not in the 
market for verses.’’ F. Friedman. 


Novelty Greeters, 4136 N. Menard Ave., Chicago. Query not 
answered, 


Paramount Line. Published by Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 
which see. 

Pease Greeting Cards, Inc., 260 Laurel St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buys Christmas, Birthday and Convalescence verses throughout 
the year. Very largely interested in religious sentiments. No 
Payment ‘‘according to merit of material.’’ Rate not 
state 


Pollak, Julius, & Sons, Inc., 141-155 E. 25th St., New York. 
Buys for Christmas (general and relative), New Year, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, Birthday and Everyday. Writers should avoid 
use of limiting words such as “‘l’’ or ‘“‘We’’ for this market, 
and should not submit ideas which require specific designs to 
make them effective. Standard rates. M. H. Fuld, Note: This 
firm at present is “‘out of market.’’ Watch Author & Journalist 
for announcements of future requirements. 


Quality Art Novelty Co., Ave. 
and Manley St., Long Island City, N wo, four, six and 
eight-line verses for Christmas, New “Year, Easter, Valentine, 
Mother’s Day, Birthday and general occasions. Inquiry as to 
current needs not answered. 25 cents a line. C. R. Swan. 


Rose Co., 24th & Bainbridge Sts., Philadelphia. Practically 
always in the market for every season and occasion except 
Fourth oi July, Thanksgiving and , Halowe’en. The editor 
writes: ‘‘Material must be ‘different.’ We are not interested 
in the old stereotyped verses—have thousands of them.’’ 25 
cents a line. H. M. Rose, Jr. 


Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., Boston. 
“We buy ior any season or any occasion at any time.’’ This 
company uses prose, and verse up to eight lines. Material may 
be general or specialized in appeal, serious or funny. Rust 
Crait has thousands of excellent sentiments purchased over a 
long period of years available in its files, so that new material 
2 be acceptable must be exceptional. 50 cents a line. Fri 

ust. 


Sandford Card Co., Dansville, N. Y. Buys through . 
— and does not want outside contributions. R. L. Sand 
or 


Silver Swan Studios, 154 Nassau St., New York. Query not 
answered, 


Stanley Manufacturing Co., S. E. Cor. Meigs St. and Monu- 
ment Ave., Dayton, O. Buys Seasonal and Occasional verses of 
2, 4, 6, and 8 lines. No prose. Religious verses might find a 
market here. This is the company that publishes those attrac- 
tive cards each with a metal seal used somewhere in its design. 
50 aoe a line. Ready in January for Valentines. Becky Wads- 
wort 


Sunshine Art Studios, 206 Broadway, New York. Query not 
answered. 


United Artists and Engravers Guild, 8 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Query not answered. 


Waltham Art Publishers, Cor. Washington and Water Sts., 
Winthrop Bldg., Boston. “We have regular sources through 
which we procure our verses.’’ Arthur Tichnor. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. ‘From Septem- 
ber 1 to December 1, we are in the market for Christmas, New 
Year and Thank You sentiments. From March I to 15, we are 
in the market for Birthday, Get-Well, On Your Wedding Day, 
Belated Birthday, Sympathy, Thank You, Congratulation and 
Anniversary Congratulation sentiments. We are primarily in- 
terested in four-line sentiments without the limiting words ‘I,’ 
‘we,’ etc. Lines too lengthy are not desirable.’’ 50 cents a line. 
QO. Landgraf. 

White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass. Buys Christmas ma- 
terial in January; Easter, Birthday, and Get Well sentiments 
in September. No prose. Submit only two or four-line verses 
of a general nature that can be used in box assortments. Pays 
$1.50 for four lines. Arthur T. White. 

Whitney, George C., Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 
“Since only the exceptional material (for the most general holi- 
day occasions) interests us, we are always in a receptive mind. 
Christmas, Valentine, Birthday and Get Well verses have the 
call.’”’ No prose. Publishes in addition to general — cards, 
novelties, religious cards, and cards for children. cents a 
line. Donald D. Simonds. 

Williamsburg Pub. Co., 132 Park Row, New York. Query not 
answered, 

Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Wis. Query not answered. 


“HELL!” SAID THE DUCHESS? 


Maybe so; and the same says the editor when he reads 
a promising story spoiled in the telling. It is likely 
that the plot was not developed. My plotting bump is. 
When you are stuck with or in a story, ask a man that 
knows. My service circulars free. My eight concise 
preachments covering story writing, $1 bill. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


WRITER’S TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, correct preparation of MSS to editorial require- 
ments on bond paper. One carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages, minor corrections in spelling, punctua- 
tion, etc., included. Prose, 40c per thousand words. 
Verse, 2c per line. 


458 Riverdale Drive Glendale, California 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


City Life, 2544 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago, is an- 
nounced as a new magazine, the first monthly issue 
of which will be the March, 1935, number. E. C. 
Bless, editor, writes: “Our needs are as follows: 
Short-stories for men, preferably about 1200 to 1400 
words, but not more than 2500; mystery stories in- 
cluded in this classification. Short-stories for women, 
same length limits; love stories but no slush; novelty 
in setting, tone, character, desirable. Character stories 
of the Potash & Perlmutter type; Octavus Roy Cohen 
type; Roark Bradford type. Short fiction with Paris 
or London setting; also Wodehouse type of humorous 
writing. Not-too-long serials. Feature articles—hu- 
man interest, success stories, sports, travel, etc., 1200 
to 2000 words. Humor—Robert Benchley, Corey 
Ford, Frank Sullivan type. Fashions, women’s and 
men’s, needlework (small work-—no quilts or bed- 
spreads or similar large work); contract bridge; 
health and physical culture; short humorous verse 
with clever twists, no gags; movie and radio fan mate- 
rial of all kinds. No reviews or stories of pictures or 
technical information. Stories about famous Chicago- 
ans and Chicago places of interest. Some photographs 
—Chicago, foreign or travel pictures. Cartoons, ten 
of more an issue—no continued story types. The cir- 
culation of the paper will be confined to city people, 
mostly Chicagoans; material must be prepared with 
this in mind. Prompt report will be made on manu- 
scripts submitted. Payment will be made on 15th of 
month following publication and, for the present, 
rates will not be high. Amount will vary according 
to the value of material to the publisher.” 

The Shade Publishing Co., Philadelphia, is plan- 
ning a new adventure magazine. It desires good ad- 
venture short-stories up to 6000 words, and 10,000 to 
15,000-word novelettes. Payment is offered at 1, cent 
a word, with higher rates if the magazine “clicks.” 
Submit manuscripts to G. R. Bay, 2743 N. Ninth St., 
Philadelphia. 

Western Fiction Magazine, 220 W. 42nd St., New 
York, the new magazine of Newsstand Publications, 
Inc., is in the market for novelettes in 20,000-word 
lengths. “Stories must have at least a small amount 
of romance,” writes Martin Goodman, editor. “How- 
ever, we do not want the action sacrificed for this. 
We will pay good rates by arrangement. Authors 
shooting at this market can be assured of prompt de- 
cisions and prompt payment.” 


Sensations, formerly published in Minneapolis, 
Minn., is being revived as a monthly pulp magazine 
by Pierre Publications, Inc., Eighth floor, 120 W. 
42nd St., New York. A. A. Roberts, vice president 
and treasurer, writes: “We will feature detective, 
occult, sensational, and weird stories of an exciting, 
thrilling nature. No dirty stuff wanted. Payment will 
be from 11/4 cents down to 1 cent a word, accord- 
ing to value of story and fame of author, payable 
within thirty days after publication.” 


War Birds, 149 Madison Ave., New York, has been 
re-entitled Terence X. O’Leary’s War Birds. It uses a 
book-length novel dealing with the exploits of the 
title character, which has been arranged for, but pur- 
chases for each issue two short-stories up to 5000 
words in length, dealing with futuristic air exploits. 
Rates, 11/, cents a word, on acceptance. 


The Smart World, 580 Fifth Ave., New York, is a 
new magazine published by the Schuler Publishing 
Co. and edited by Frances Johnson. Its policy will be 
to give readers “the ultimate society happenings from 
the leading social centers of America, covering not 
only those who are socially prominent, but other in- 
teresting personalities, and to lend support to those 
worthy movements which will help to create and dis- 
seminate beauty.” Rates and methods of payment not 
at hand. 

Metropolis, 45 Clinton St., Newark, N. J., is edited 
by L. M. Jonas, who writes: ‘Our fiction needs at the 
present time are for high-quality short-stories, limit 
3500 words, preferably with a sophisticated or smart 
background, although the atmosphere does not matter 
very much if the story is good. We are not interested 
in sentimental slush, morbid themes, or any other type 
of material that will not appeal to the highest type of 
readers. We use featurettes of about 1200 words or 
less that are smart, clever, and amusing. We are in- 
terested in names only because we have found from 
experience that authors with reputations produce the 
best work. However, we are more than glad to fea- 
ture a story by a new writer who can produce quality 
work. We do not use serials, non-fiction, or photo- 
graphs. Should contributors send us any humor, 
please see to it that it is not the Will Rogers, Jack 
Pearls type. Above all, we stress smartness. Our rates 
are 3 cents a word, payable on publication. In the 
near future we expect to pay on acceptance. Reports 
within two weeks.” 


Edwin Baird is now publisher, as well as editor, of 
Real America, subtitled “The Magazine of Outspoken 
Truth,” and now published at 1120 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. He writes: “In addition to its regular needs, 
Real America now wants brief personality sketches, 
100 to 500 words, intimate closeups of prominent or 
unusual people, accompanied, if possible, by uncon- 
ventional photographs, and other items that reflect the 
spirit of America today.” Payment is promised at 
good rates, photographs $1 to $3 each. 


Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
which heretofore has tabooed detective stories, is 
broadening its field to include one weird detective 
mystery in each issue. Farnsworth Wright, editor, 
writes: “Such stories should be perfectly possible, 
but should deal with characters whose every move is 
spooky and scary, whose schemes are baffling. The 
stories should be replete with mysterious happenings 
that could take place right around us, close at hand, 
in any American city or town. The stories should be 
sensational in character. Horror should be the key- 
note, and the authors should endeavor to give a creepy 
sensation to the readers. Weird Tales will continue to 
use also the type of stories for which it has become 
noted in the past—weird stories of the Edgar Allan 
Poe type, weird-scientific stories of the Jules Verne 
type, tales of the supernatural, etc.” Rates of 1 cent 
a word are paid on publication. 


National Home Monthly, Bannatyne and Dagmar 
Sts., Winnipeg, Man., Canada, is especially in the 
market for well-illustrated feature articles of general 
interest suitable for two-page spreads. In addition, it 
uses short-stories, serials, novelettes, and verse. L. E. 
Brownell is editor. Fair rates are paid on publication. 
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Rural Progress, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, uses 
short short-stories, preferring a small town or rural 
background. Rates are $50 up, on,acceptance. 

Thrilling Adventures, 22 W. 48th St., New York, 
reports an urgent need for 10,000-word true-adventure 
first-person stories. Payment is at 34 cent a word up, 
on acceptance. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York, is reported to be in need of short-stories of 
2000 to 5000 words and especially of 10,000 to 
12,000-word novelettes. Good rates are paid on ac- 
ceptance. 

Doctor Death, 149 Madison Ave., New York, is a 
new magazine launched by Dell Publications. The 
book-length lead novel has been arranged for, but 
there will be a market for two short-stories an issue, 
of pseudo-scientific type. A query is desirable, because 
of the highly specialized requirements. Rates, 11/, 
cents a word on acceptance. 

Official Detective Stories, 731 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago, should be listed as paying 2 cents a word on 
acceptance for material, writes Harry Keller, editor. 
The announcement published last month, giving its 
rate as $100 a story, refers to a special offer an- 
nounced in the magazine. Material sought is true de- 
tective material with official by-lines and actual photo- 
graps. 

Horror Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, is a 
new magazine of Popular Publications, using the same 
type of fiction as Terror Tales. Short-stories and nov- 
elettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words are used. Payment 
is at 1 cent a word up, on acceptance. 


Bridle and Golfer, now at 156 Yonge St., Toronto, 
prefers its own material along sport lines, but will 
consider exceptional material. It favors the society 
angle, though sometimes more general articles on out- 
door life are used. The best bet seems to be a brightly 
written travelogue. A monthly, it pays approximately 
$5 a printed column. 

Our Army, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y., edited by 
G. A. Harter, writes that fiction with a world-war 
background is taboo for its pages. Non-fiction world- 
war articles of general interest are considered if they 
have a Regular Army or technical background. Length 
limits for this periodical are from 1000 to 1200 
words. Payment is made at rates up to 14 cent a 
word on publication. 


Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York, Munsey publication now edited by Duncan 
Norton-Taylor, thus defines its present requirements: 
Detective, crime, and mystery short-stories, 2000 to 
6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 25,000 words; se- 
rials, 40,000 to 80,000 words. Fact stories of murder 
mysteries, 2000 to 8000 words; fillers around 200 
words. Payment is at 114 cents a word, on acceptance. 


Clues-Detective Stories is the new title adopted by 
Street & Smith for the detective magazine formerly 
entitled Clues, 79 7th Ave., New York. This maga- 
zine, edited by F. Orlin Tremaine, uses rapid-action 
detective fiction with woman interest in short-story 
lengths up to 5000 words, novelettes, 12,000 to 15,- 
000. Payment is at 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, issued by the Teck Pub- 
lishing Co., sends its new length requirements, which 
are as follows: Western short-stories, 1000 to 5000 
words; novels, 60,000 to 75,000 words; articles, up 
to 3000 words. Payment is at 14 cent a word, on 
publication, 

Photoplay, 221 W. 57th St., New York, devoted to 
motion-picture articles, also now uses motion-picture 
fiction, writes Wm. T. Walsh, editor. Good rates are 
paid on acceptance. 
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Spy Stories, 67 W. 44th St., New York, the new 
magazine launched by Magazine Publishers, Inc., 
sends the following resume of requirements: ‘Spy 
Stories is first of all a fiction magazine with some fact 
articles. We can use novels up to 30,000 words; nov- 
elettes from 10,000 to 20,000; short-stories from 3000 
words up; dramatized true spy stories from 2000 
words up, accompanied by photos, if possible. We 
want mainly stories of modern espionage, but can use 
articles, and occasionally fiction, about war-time spies. 
Woman interest is preferred. In these stories, drama, 
intrigue, and the complications of espionage should be 
stressed, rather than straight action. Any setting is 
permissible, but the hero or heroine must be Ameri- 
can. We want the full flavor of international intrigue 
in these stories—they should be glamorous, dramatic, 
and colorful. Spy Stories is decidedly an open market, 
but since its policy is somewhat different from other 
types of fiction magazines, we think it would be wise 
for writers to look over a copy before sending in their 
stories.” This statement is signed by Helen Wismer, 
associate editor. It is understood that the magazine 
pays usual Magazine Publishers rates of 1 cent a word 
up, on publication. 

The American Economist, now located at Manufac- 
turers Exchange Bldg., 723 Central St., Kansas City, 
Mo., “is interested in receiving fiction in the form of 
short-stories of 2000 to 3000 words, covering any 
period of time after 1800 and located in some setting 
suitable for a background of the contest between the 
railroads and other forms of transportation, especially 
river navigation in the Mississippi Valley,” writes 
L. S. Griggs, editor-in-chief. ‘Payment will be made 
on acceptance at 14 cent a word. This magazine is 
running a series of short-stories of this type, a few of 
which will be incorporated in a book to issue from an 
Eastern publisher on the completion of our series. 
Writers whose stories appear in the book will receive 
additional compensation therefor.” Those desiring 
further details as to the special types of material de- 
sired should communicate with Mr. Griggs. 

The Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., West, To- 
ronto, 2, Ontario, writes that it is definitely buying 
fiction, both serials and short-stories, and both first 
run and second run. ‘Our requirements are princi- 
pally adventure and rather old-fashioned wholesome 
love stories, a combination of the two being ideal for 
us. We are not in the market for any sexy stories, or 
those dealing with divorce or domestic infelicity aris- 
ing from divorce causes. Like everybody else, we like 
big names best. They are our first choice, but we are 
also in the market for less well-known names if the 
stories are suitable material.” Rates paid, as stated in 
previous reports, have been about 1/4 cent a word on 
publication. 

Western Novel and Short Stories, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York, of the Newsstand Publications group, “is 
using only original novels of 40,000 to 50,000 
words,’ writes Martin Goodman, editor. ‘These 
novels should contain some romance. Rates are by 
arrangement, and prompt payment is assured. Estab- 
lished Western writers wishing assignments for novels 
will please write.” 

Top Notes was erroneously listed as a market for 
manuscripts in our December issue. This magazine 
was combined with Musical Digest, 119 W. 57th St., 
New York, some time ago. 

Underworld and Complete Underworld Novelettes, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, are published by J. 
Thomas Wood, who desires writers to understand 
that under present conditions payment for material he 
may accept is contingent on the success of his efforts 
to pull the magazines ‘‘out of the red.” He does not 
expect to be able to make settlements for some months 
to come. 
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Ranger Publications, Inc., 220 W. 42nd St., New 
York, which issue Black Book Detective Magazine 
and The Masked Rider, pay on acceptance for mate- 
rial, rates being arranged with the author and appar- 
ently averaging somewhat less than 1 cent a word. 
Black Book Detective Magazine, of which Alice Phil- 
lips is managing editor, uses mystery and detective 
fiction, some horror acceptable, but it must be ex- 
plained on natural grounds. Lengths: Short-stories, 
2000 to 8000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000; 
novels, 20,000 to 25,000. The Masked Rider, of 
which Jack Phillips is managing editor, desires West- 
ern short-stories, 2000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 15,000 words. Both magazines stress the 
desire for “adult reading matter, sound motivation 
essential.” 

Junior Catholic Messenger, Dayton, Ohio, is a com- 
panion magazine to Young Catholic Messenger, edited 
by Mrs. Mary Pflaum Fischer. It uses short-stories of 
about 600 words for younger children. They should 
be simple in construction and vocabulary. Young 
Catholic Messenger uses short-stories up to 1200 
words and serials of ten to eighteen chapters, also 
educational articles, some verse, art work, cartoons, 
and cartoon ideas. Payment is on acceptance, rates 
not stated. 

Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., New York, published 
weekly by the Scholastic Corporation, not only uses 
feature articles and essays suitable for high-school 
readers, but short-stories which will similarly qualify. 
Jokes are purchased. Length limits are from 500 to 
1500 words. Maurice R. Robinson is editor, Kenneth 
M. Gould, managing editor. Rates are 1 cent a word, 
payable on publication. 

Standard Magazines, 22 W. 48th St., New York, 
are pretty heavily overstocked for their various maga- 
zines( Thrilling Adventures, Thrilling Ranch, Popular 
Western, etc.), so far as short-stories are concerned; 
but are still in the market for novelette lengths. 
Popular Detective is especially in need of fast-moving 
novelettes, 12,000 to 20,000 words. .Rates for all 
magazines in this group, under the editorial direction 
of Leo Margulies, are 34 cent a word up, on publi- 
cation. 

The Dramatic Publishing Co., formerly at 542 S. 
Dearborn St., is now located at 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago. This company offers a market for plays, 
simple in setting and costume. Especially strong one- 
act plays are desired for Christmas or general occa- 
sions; really good plays for all-women casts will be 
considered. Payment is usually by outright purchase, 
sometimes by royalties. R. L. Sergel is editor. 

National Police Gazette, now at 460 W. 34th St., 
New York, has not been discontinued as reported in 
our last issue, according to word from Merle W. 
Hersey, editor. The report was based upon bankruptcy 
proceedings involving the magazine. Apparently it 
has been reorganized and will be continued. 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York, is reported to 

bought up on short-stories, but is in the market for 
novelettes of 10,000 to 20,000 words, and novels of 
20,000 to 30,000 words, general adventure types. No 
Western or crime stories desired, unless they also 
have the adventure element. Rates paid are 1 cent a 
word up, on acceptance. 

Spicy Adventure Stories and Spicy Detective Stories 
should be addressed at 900 Market St., Wilmington, 
Del., instead of at 125 E. 46th St., New York, accord- 
ing to a note from the publishers. 

The Wise Book Company, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, a new book publishing company, is interested 
in juveniles. It has taken over most of the Volland 
Company publications as well as some of John Mar- 
tin’s stock. 


The Author & Journalist 


St. Nicholas, formerly at 580 Fifth Ave., New 
York, is now located at 40 S. Third St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Breezy Stories and Youngs, 55 W. Third St., Chi- 
cago, edited by Phil Painter, uses strong emotional 
short-stories, 3500 to 5000 words, that grow out of 
sex situations. No “dirt’’ is wanted. Short short- 
stories are not desired. Payment is at 1 cent a word 
on acceptance. 

Bedtime Stories should be addressed at Wilming- 
ton, Del., instead of 799 Broadway, New York. It 
uses risque and sex short-stories with decided plot, 
3000 to 3500 words in length. Tattle Tales, at the 
same address, uses stories of the same length, empha- 
sizing scandal and triangle situations. Rates paid are 
14, cent a word on publication. Mrs. Merle W. Hersey 
writes that she is no longer connected as editor with 
these magazines of the Detinuer Publishing Co. 


Life, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, is now paying on 
acceptance for material of humorous type up to 800 
words. The editors write that it is useless to submit 
contributions to the “Queerespondence” department 
without first studying the questions appearing therein, 
as they are highly specialized. 

Children’s Play Mate Magazine is the new title 
adopted by Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Edited by Esther Cooper, this magazine uses 
juvenile short-stories of 1000 to 1800 words, of mys- 
tery, adventure, historical, nursery, and humorous 
types. Humorous or imaginative verse, one to five 
stanzas, is used. Payment is at 1 cent a word for 
prose, 25 cents a line for verse, on acceptance. 

Childhood Interests, 1424 Salmon Tower Bldg., 11 
W. 42nd St., New York, is a new magazine for par- 
ents edited by Ruth White Colton. 

Daytime in the Darkness, managed by Keble Shaw, 
970 Union Ave., New York, is a new bi-monthly 
magazine written by the blind for the seeing. 

It has been reported that Popular Publications, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York, will launch a subsidiary or- 
ganization devoted to book publishing. Harry Steeger, 
president of Popular Publications, queried on this, 
states that, while the matter is under consideration, 
no. decision has yet been reached. 

Rogers Terrill, editor of Dime Mystery and Terror 
Tales, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, of the Popular 
Publications group, prefers to have new authors con- 
sult him on the ideas for their projected stories, be- 
fore writing them, as in most cases he can tell at once 
if the idea is acceptable. He desires to vary the terror 
situations as much as possible. Originality of situa- 
tion is an important factor. 

The Anvil, formerly at Moberly, Mo., has moved to 
5431 Nottingham Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Jack Conroy 
remains editor. The Anvil uses short-stories with a 
definite social impact, usually 2000 words or less, also 
verse, but does not pay for material. 

The Sunday Oregonian, Portland, Ore., in its weekly 
Oregonian Verse department, edited by Ethel Romig 
Fuller, pays $1 for each poem published. 

The Sunday Oregonian, Portland, Ore., in a weekly 
department, “Now I'll Tell One,” offers payment of 
$1 each for brief unusual stories about animals, birds, 
insects, and nature. 

The firm name of Claude Kendall, book publisher, 
has been expanded to Claude Kendall & Willoughby 
Sharp, Inc. The offices remain at 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

The firm of Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
79 Madison Ave., New York, which passed through 
bankruptcy some months ago, is being reorganized 
and is going ahead with its publishing plans. Manu- 
scripts are considered for book publication. 
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for you. 


JACK DE WITT’S first serial, written at my 

suggestion, brought $540.00 from a ‘‘slick’’ last 

May. Up to Dec. Ist, I have sent him $1,638.12 

in checks for sales to 7 magazines. 

Jack De Witt KT DAU, a spare time writer, has received 
‘andon 1,187.27 in my checks for 20 stories sold to 5 

B Ore. magazines—two of them ‘“‘slicks.’ 


WHERE WILL YOU STAND A YEAR FROM TODAY? 


Here are thumb-nail ogg ew of four writers I have developed from beg'nners into regular 
magazine contributors. Whit I have done for these, and hundreds of other writers, | can also do 


If YOU have not been able to sell your manuscripts at all, or if you wish to increase your 
infrequent sales, my 14 years experience in selling thousands of manuscripts will be invaluable to 
you. I charge a nominal reading fee of $2.00 on mss. up to 3000 words, and 60c per thousand if 
longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. This 
covers criticism, revision, replot advice when necessary. Commission on American sales 10%; on 
foreign 15%. Reading fees waived when we sell $1000 worth of your work. 

Take the first step toward a new start in 1935 by sending me your best manuscripts today. If 
you haven’t any ready, write for my circular and market letter. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


MARIE McGOOKEY, another spare time writer, 
has received sixteen of my checks for sales to 
4 national magazines. 


MURRAY HOYT writes in spare time under 3 

names. I have sent him 51 checks covering yn nag 
short stories, novelettes, serials in eight maga- 
zines—a total of $3,521.50. 


Helen H. Dau 45 West 45th St. Literary Agent New York, N. Y. Murray Hoyt 
Vv 


New 


erg 


PLAYWRIGHTS ! 
ARE YOU SELLING YOUR PLAYS? 


If not, you can avail your- 
self of my 15 years' expe- 
rience in the theatre as play- 
wright, producer, play broker, 
play doctor and director to 
remedy the faults in your 
plays. 


My fee for a complete criti- 
cism is $8.50 per play. 


Possibly you believe your 
play needs no reworking. For 
the sum of $5. I will submit 
your play to the 10 Broadway 
producers that represent the 
most likely markets for the 
type of work. 


Please include return envel- 
ope and postage when forwarding 
manuscripts. 


NEOL MEADOW, Play Consultant 
234 W. 48th St. New York, N.Y. 


‘*WRITING THE SEX NOVEL, 1934-’35 MODEL”’ 
(Privately Printed) 
ANTHONY SCOTT & — STORM 
Authors of 
“Test of Gras Madness’”’ “‘Virgin’s Holiday”’ 
Two Tickets West’’ “‘Strange Bedmates' 
Enthusiastically endorsed by JACK WOODFORD. Analyzing 
our actual writing methods in the production of popular novels, 
An author, previously unsold, has just landed a contract by 
applying our methods tc a clean love novel. Details on request. 
Postpaid for ONE DOLLAR with an UNCONDITIONAL 
MONEYBACK GUARANTEE. 
Address, The Authors, P. O. Box No. 1470 
Little River Station, Miami, Florida. 


New York’s Personal Contact Agent for Authors 


ED BODIN—151 Fifth N. Y. C. 


Eleven years with Collier’s, American Magazine and W. H. C. 
Delivers manuscripts personally to friendly editors. 


Beats excess postage wasted on uncertain markets. 

Obtains best prices for clients whether known or unknown. 

Doesn’t live on high reading fees—but daily sales. 

In a business, not a racket; and O. K.’d by 30 editors. 

No flattery—but actual comments by editors who read while 
Bodin gets out in the field and sells. 


SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for 
each short story submitted, which entitles you to per- 
sonal sales effort. If manuscript is deemed unsalable, 
it will be returned with comments of two editors who 
read for Mr. Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work 
does not promise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels $7. 
Enclose return postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive .... 


DEPENDABLE TYPING 


on good bond, at 40 cents per 1000; one carbon included, 
with markets (American, British, or Colonial) suggested. 


Manuscripts mailed direct to editor if desired. Special rates 
on novels. A prompt and guaranteed service of neat and 
accurate work. Write, enclosing return postage. 


THOMAS B. LAWRIE 
P. O. Box 1085 Winnipeg, Canada 


POETS: START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT! 


*SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE, $1; AND MARK- 
ERS, Road for Hitchhikers Along the Literary 
Highway, TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED, $1; *VERSE 
FORMS Lb NEW, $1. *Each of these 900 
PLACES xe) SEND POEMS. THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, 
saeenens and rhyme dictionary, $1; FIRST AID FOR FIC- 

ONISTS, ee. fiction —— list, $1. Any 2 books, $1.75; 3 
32.50, 4, $3.00; 5, $3.50; $4.00. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for 1B my 1935 Prize Program, $110 cash prizes, 
free anthology plan, poetry book contest, handwriting analysis 
by Ann Jensen, etc. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 

702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


SERVICE PHONE TABOR 270i 


EELEMAN 


| PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 

aris COLOR BLATES=ZINC ETCHING: 
Zi H Ss 

COPPE Rend ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver,Colo. Prompt Maii Service tor Pubiishers and Authors. 


WRITE STORIES THAT SELL! 


Don’t let anyone tell you, ““The new writer has no 
chance.”’ Clients of mine—every one a ‘“‘new writer’’— 
have sold to practically all markets, including Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Cosmo- 
olitan, the action magazines, detective magazines, etc. 
ne sold over $2,000 worth to one group last year. Many 
had novels published and plays produced. One had a 
musical comedy produced. 


: B They Learned 
My Clients Sell . Write to Sell! 


I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
Coaching. My own — appears in leading magazines. 
I do for myself what I offer to do for others. If you 
want to break in, or increase your sales, write for 
terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


119 Marion Building, Hollywood, California 
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Editor-Author-Teacher 
Offers GHOSTWRITING for writers 


Get your name into print thru my efforts. My own 
work appears_in leading publications. Recognized as 
teacher and Editor. Rates permit a profit on_ sale. 
GHOSTWRITING of story includes typing and offering 
to N.Y. markets thru my own agent. Particulars for a 
stamp. 

Collaboration, revision, criticism also offered at reas- 
onable rates. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
3109 Highland Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


| SOLD $10,000 WORTH 


of my own writings (1927-34) simply as side-line to my 
editing wor . Published books for 12 years... . 
Edited three national magazines . . . . Have read, revised, 
“‘ghosted’’ and corrected hundreds of scripts . . . Don’t you 
think I could help you? 

Reading-Report without charge. 


STEPHEN G. CLOW 
Leona Studios, 335 West 57, N. Y. City 


The Lunatic Herald, 984 Kelly St., New York, de- 
sires manuscripts that are “mad, hilarious, and romp- 
ing,” writes Sidney Rothstein, managing editor, but 
for the time being it cannot pay for material. 

Movie Mirror, published by the Macfadden organi- 
zation, should be addressed at 6715 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif., instead of at 1926 Broadway, New 
York. It is edited by Ruth Waterbury, with Ernest V. 
Heyn as New York editor, and uses fan material pro- 
duced on assignment only. 

School Management, formerly at 114 E. 32nd St., is 
now located at 9 E. 40th St., New York. It offers a 
market only for 200-word departmental items, paying 
$1 each on publication. 

Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, a 
subsidiary of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., for- 
merly concentrating on technical books, is now inter- 
ested in fiction and juveniles as well. 

Doc Wizard's Lucky Systems, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York, made a fair showing with its first issue, but not 
sufficient to satisfy the publishers, who have instructed 
Ed Boden, agent (and editor of the magazine), to 
place it on the market. Which means that the maga- 
zine will be discontinued unless a new publisher is 
found to continue it. 

Miss Dorothy Bryan, formerly with Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., as juvenile book editor, is now in 
charge of the juvenile book list of Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Miss Margaret Lesser is the new juvenile book editor 
for Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

The Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., 106 E. Fayette 
St., Syracuse, N. Y., is a publishing house dealing ex- 
clusively in school text-books. 

Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind., is in the mar- 
ket for good character building juvenile book manu- 
scripts. Terms of publication not stated. Writers 
should address A. W. Kriebel. 

How To Sell, Mt. Morris, Ill., apparently is no 
longer in the market for short-stories. R. C. Rem- 
ington, editor-manager, writes to a contributor whose 
manuscript had been accepted, then returned: “The 
situation which brought about the holding up of your 
story was anything but pleasant. As we thought, with 
due consideration, we decided to devote sixteen pages 
of our magazine to pure fiction. It took two months 
for us to find out that we were all wrong. By that 
time, we had selected enough to carry us through for 
the full year. We are still trying, as best we can, to 
extricate ourselves as gracefully as possible.” 


Formal, New York, has been discontinued. 


The Author & Journalist 


Ace High and All Detective, published by Dell 
Publications, 149 Madison Ave., New York, have 
been discontinued. 

READERS REPORT THAT. 

Eye Opener, Box 2068, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
failed to pay for material published in the September, 
1933, issue. Six months ago, the editor wrote: 
“There's still hope, and we want to see you paid.” 

The Catholic Boy, Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has failed to pay for stories published more 
than a year ago, and ignores inquiries concerning 
same. 

Sunday Companion, 256 Broadway, New York, has 
ignored inquiries concerning material held for almost 
a year. 


(See page 6 for Last Minute Market Tips) 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York, is co- 
operating with Warner Bros. in a monthly prize mys- 
tery contest to be publicised throughout the country. 
Warner Bros. will buy twelve mystery stories for its 
“Clue Club Mystery Masterpieces.’ Black Mask will 
run the stories in unfinished form, to be solved by 
contestants. The contest thus offers an opportunity 
for writers to sell novelettes to Black Mask for the 
contest, and an opportunity for readers to pull down 
some large prizes for guessing the solutions. Full 
details no doubt will be available within a short time. 


The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, offers a $5 prize for the best letter of not over 
250 words on “The Oddest Thing You Saw or Heard 
in 1934.” $1 each will be paid for other letters 
printed. Letters with good photos stand best chance; 
photos returned if accompanied by return postage; 
letters not returned. Address Odd Mention Editor. 
Closing date, January 15, 1935. 

College Humor, 149 Madison Ave., New York, is 
conducting “Candid Camera” contests for college men, 
offering $25 each for published intimate photos of 
college scenes. Brief explanation, name, and address 
should appear on back of each photo. 

Real Detective, 1301 Paramount Bldg., New York, 
now offers a $100 monthly bonus to newspaper men, 
sheriffs, and police officers, for what the editors con- 
sider the best “inside fact’ article published in each 
issue, the bonus to be paid in addition to usual space 
rates. Real Detective also offers $5 each for letters 
giving opinions on the subject of “third degree” 
methods employed by police. No time limit is men- 
tioned. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, announces: “Believing that the time 
has come for a new type of modern rogue character 
to be created in mystery stories, as exemplified by 
those lovable crooks, Raffles, The Lone Wolf, Arsine 
Lupin, etc., J. B. Lippincott Company, Mystery Maga- 
zine of New York, George C. Harrap and Company 
of London, England, and The London Daily Mail, 
have joined forces in a world-wide search for a crook 
character, and together offer a prize of $7500 to the 
author, new or old, who creates a character which the 
editors of the four sponsoring houses will unani- 
mously agree is worthy of taking a place among the 
great, lovable crook characters of all time. Writers all 
over the world are invited to compete. The novel will 
be serialized simultaneously in Mystery Magazine and 
The London Daily Mail, and published in book form 
in the United States and England. Carolyn Wells will 
cooperate with the editors of the American companies 
in judging the American entries; a similar board 
will pass on the English entries. Of the prize, $2500 
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will be considered an advance on account of book 
royalties. Full details may be obtained by writing to 
the Contest Editor of the Lippincott Company, or 
Mystery Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, or 
George G. Harrap and Company, Parker St., Kings- 
way, London, W. C. 2, England. The competition 
closes May 31, 1935. 

John Long, Ltd., 34 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4, 
London, England, and Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, New York, announce a mystery or detec- 
tive novel contest closing July 1, 1935. A prize of 
£200 is offered for the best novel submitted, this sum 
being an advance on royalties (10 per cent on the first 
2500 copies sold, 15 per cent on the next 2500, and 
20 per cent on all above 5000, with customary modifi- 
cations as to colonial and export sales, cheap editions, 
etc.). The winning novel must be a mystery or de- 
tective story, but the scene may in any part of 
the world. Length must be about 80,000 words. 
Manuscripts must bear author’s full name or nom de 
plume; package must be marked clearly, “John Long 
Doubleday Prize Novel Competition.’’ More than 
one novel may be submitted by the same author, and 
a nom de plume may be used if author does not wish 
to divulge his or her identity. Manuscripts may be 
submitted either direct or through a literary agent. 
The publishers require the first refusal, on fair and 
reasonable terms, of novels submitted other than the 
prize-winning novel. They reserve the right to with- 
hold the prize if no novel of sufficiently high stand- 
ard is submitted. The author of the winning entry 
must be agreeable to make such reasonable alterations 
as may be required. An entry form should be secured 
from the publishers to accompany submission. 

Life, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, offers $2 each for 
statements made by actual college professors in their 
classes, accepted by the ‘‘Faculty Minds at Work” de- 
partment. Instructor, course, and college should be 
named. 

Manuscript, 17 W. Washington St., Athens, Ohio, 
offers a prize of $50 in a College Short-Story Contest 
closing May 1, 1935. Intending contestants should 
write for details. 

The English Department of the Arizona State 
Teachers’ College, Flagstaff, Ariz., offers a prize of 
$50 for a pageant-drama suitable for production at 
the Theatre of the Pines in the summer of 1935. It 
should have a dynamic story with a tense and stirring 
plot. It should be built around a theme of Indian life, 
preferably centered around Northern Arizona, and 
should provide opportunity for large group choruses, 
the words for which should be submitted. Appropri- 
ate orchestra scores should be given to accompany all 
important scenes. Dances appropriate to the theme 
and scene should be given, and provision should be 
made for processionals of all kinds. It should provide 
for elaborate costuming and an extravaganza of the 
arts. It should require approximately two hours to 
produce and be designed for outdoor production. 
Manuscript must be typed and not folded. Submit 
not later than February 15, 1935, to Dr. Mary A. 
Hill, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Kaleidograph, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex., an- 
nounces its 1935 prize program. Among those offered 
are the Texas Centennial Poetry Prizes, $50, $30, and 
$20, for poems on themes relating to Texas—its his- 
tory, traditions, pioneers, heroes, industries, scenery, 
etc. Length limit, 50 lines—shorter poems preferred. 
The contest is open to residents of any state or coun- 
try and closing date is August 1, 1935. 

Proctor & Gamble offer $10 each for acceptable 
letters giving experiences in the use of Crisco. Letter 
must be accompanied by a 3-pound Crisco wrapper 
and sent to Winifred S. Carter, Dept. XJ-114, Box 
1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of manu- 
scripts as editor and authors’ agent; an intimate 
knowledge of present-day market conditions, gath- 
ered in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every editor of 
importance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn't they? We will 
give you intelligent, sympathetic help and guidance, 
and you can count on us for absolute, straight-from- 
the-shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them to 
go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been taking 
an active part in the agency, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of Macmillan Company. She is 
highly recommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida 
Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, 
and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. Me- 
loney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


Robert Thomas Hardy Jane Hardy 
President Secretary and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


em RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


U. S. A. — ENGLAND a 

Established 1926 


We sell thousands of dollars worth of 
Short-Stories, Novelettes, Novels, Serials, 
and Articles, each year. Our London office 
has developed large foreign market, 
for originals and clipped published mate- 
rial. Preliminary fees lowest in field. Our 
*W*L plan cuts cost to less than sub- 
— direct. Particulars for stamp. Ad- 
ress, 


CHAS. ROY COX, INC. 
995-A East Rich St. Columbus, Ohio 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 


Has prepared an unusually helpful leaflet entitled 


WHAT EDITORS WANT 


A copy will be mailed to you on request. 
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The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


CASE STUDY IN DELAYED SUCCESS 


66QIOMETHING is seriously wrong somewhere, 

F-__——_,”” we remarked frankly to a young 

writer whose writing we have seen from time 
to time for three years. “You have had a number 
of acceptances, but after three years you are still bet- 
ting on long shots, and haven't lined up a solitary 
market which you can consistently hit. You write 
well, too. And you are more than passably keen in 
your selection of subjects. 

“There are a good many article-writers whose skill 
with words is inferior to yours, yet they have consist- 
ent writing incomes. 

“What's wrong?” 

If F—————’s case were the only one of its kind, 
we wouldn’t discuss it in THE AUTHOR & JOURNA- 
ust. But it is fairly typical. So we requested 
F : “Tell us about some of your duds— 
their titles, and where you've sent them.” 

“Well, there’s the article I wrote on pump irrigation, 
You know, it’s the coming thing—actually cheaper 
than water from the ditch, and a life-saver this year 
to drouth-stricken farmers who used it in time. I 
sent that to Liberty, the New York Herald-Tribune, 
The Country Gentleman, and Popular Mechanics. It's 
a good article. Some of the editors said some mighty 
fine things about it.” 

It soon appeared that this story of marketing effort 
was representative. F had been doing a 5 
per cent marketing job. We told him of the Missouri 
writer who supports his family on about 20 per cent 
of the writing skill which F possesses. We'll 
call him Schmidt. 

“Schmidt,” we related, “has a standing rule that 
unless he knows at least ten possible buyers of an 
article, he won't write the article. And when he has 
written it, and it fails to sell to the ten, he goes right 
on using postage stamps. He submits to many publi- 
cations whose editors curse his seeming ignorance. 
They don’t know Schmidt's system, which, as we have 
said, supports Schmidt’s family. Schmidt is somewhat 
lacking in word sense, but he does possess business 
sense. And there isn’t just one Schmidt in the United 
States; there are hundreds of them. 

“To be specific. F—————, that pump irrigation 
article of yours should have been submitted to at 
least twenty markets. It doesn’t sound to us impres- 
sive enough for a general magazine; but there are 
quite a number of newspaper feature editors to whom 
it might appeal. There are farm papers to try it 
on—especially those serving irrigated sections. There 
are the trade papers of the electrical industry and the 
farm equipment trade. There are probably house 
organs, too. 

“Sure, it would cost considerable postage. And 
there would be no certainty of sale. But it is by 
following such a system that you learn who will buy 
what you can write, and the things to write to sell.” 

It takes a little nerve to launch the described policy, 
as postage costs mount and manuscripts bounce back; 
but if the plan is persisted in, eventual sales occur, the 
literary craftsman realizes the efficiency of the system, 


and soon we have another A. & J. subscriber who can 
accurately report his occupation as “writer” when the 
census-taker calls. 

v 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In the Trade, Technical and 
Class Journal Field 


The Keystone, Philadelphia, and The Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular, 239 W. 39th St., New York, have been merged 
under the head of the latter. Bartley J. Doyle will 
continue with the new organization, as vice-president. 
T. Edgar Willson will be editor. 


Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, wants 
interviews with factory managers (1200 words, illus- 
trated) on maintenance, power, materials, handling, 
or management problems. High rates are paid on 
acceptance by Hartley W. Barclay, editor. 


American Business (formerly American Salesman), 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, pays $35 for 2000- 
word articles giving concrete examples of business 
success in the manufacturing field. Payment is made 
on publication. 

Breeder's Gazette, Spencer, Ind., pays 1 cent a word 
on publication for short stories of success in farming, 
livestock breeding, and feeding. Samuel R. Guard is 
editor. 

Butchers Advocate and The Food Merchant, 63 
Beekman St., New York, has been sold to Edwin W. 
Williams, formerly managing editor of the Bulletin, 
official publication of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers. Publication address is 
now 1328 Broadway. The first issue under new 
ownership is largely of local interest. 


Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News, 420 S. San 
Pedro St., Los Angeles, under its new management re- 
quests that the editor be queried on a// feature mate- 
rial. Rate offered is 25 cents an inch. Robert J. 
Pritchard is editor. 

Western Brewing World, 420 S. San Pedro St., Los 
Angeles, likewise edited by Robert J. Pritchard, makes 
the same request regarding feature material. Also, 
California Wine Review, same address, same editor, 
and Western Flying. 

Dairy Goat Journal, Fairbury, Neb., buys very little 
material—‘‘not enough to have a set rate.” Writes 
the editor, Carl A. Leach, ‘Ninety-nine per cent of the 
material received is unsatisfactory for our use. Most 
writers are wasting their time. We will gladly help 
these writers find markets for their goat articles.” 

Specialty Salesman, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
is now being edited by Richard Milton, replacing H. 
J. Bligh. 

Western Machinery and Steel World, 500 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, ‘‘unfortunately has no appropria- 
tion at the present for outside contributions.” F. A. 
Stanley is editor. 

Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, is reported by several contributors to hold man- 
uscripts indefinitely with “nary a word.” Difficulty is 
often experienced in getting these manuscripts re- 
turned. 
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SPECIALIZATION. .... 


Are you dabbling with this and that, a jack-of-all- 
fiction, without getting anywhere? Why not settle up- 
on one ‘type and really master it? That’s the easiest 
and quickest way to start the checks rolling in. 

If you choose detective stories, I can help you; mine 
have appeared in nearly all the crime fiction magazines. 
As a consultant, I specialize in this type. You cannot 
afford to neglect my service. 

Send me a manuscript. I’ll read it, not from the 
standpoint of “art” or high-flown theories of narrative 
technique, but to judge its possible commercial value 
under present market conditions. If it isn’t salable, 


I’ll tell you why—and what to do about it. Rate: one 
dollar per thousand words. 

PRESTON GRADY 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 


National Real Estate Journal, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, is still buying no outside material, according 
to a recent statement by E. F. Potter, of the editorial 
department. 

Photo Miniature, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, advises 
that no additional material is needed at present. 

The Black Diamond, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, re- 
ports that, due to the rush of code material at this 
time, no outside contributions can be accepted. A. M. 
Murphy is editor. 

Southern Dairy Products Journal, 573 W. Peach- 
tree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., pays 14 cent a word for 
articles on dairy management. R. J. Puckett is editor. 

Mortuary Management, 500 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, has been purchasing absolutely no outside manu- 
scripts for some time, and does not know when it will 
again be in the market. William Berg is publisher 
and editor. 


Petroleum Marketer, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, 
Texas, occasionally offends by returning pictures with- 
out cardboard backing. 


The writer who reported that she had written a 
story for Printers’ Ink, 181 Madison Ave., New York, 
from a certain viewpoint suggested by the editor, 
only to have it acknowledged by another editor, and 
later sent back by an associate editor with the com- 
ment that they were sorry but the subject did not 
seem to have enough general appeal, is not alone in 
her experience. It has happened to various others who 
have tried to sell to Printers’ Ink. 

Bakers’ Weekly, 5 W. 45th St., New York, in addi- 
tion to news, can use unusual stories pertaining to 
every phase of the baking business, selling ideas, and 
unusually good window displays. Albert Klopfer is 
editor. 

Fishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York, is buying 
absolutely nothing, according to J. E. Munson, editor. 


National Real Estate Journal, 139 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, reports that it is not at present buying any out- 
side material. E. F. Potter is editor. 

Mail addressed to The Brewers’ Journal, Silk Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., is returned unclaimed. 

Ice Cream Field, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, is 
not buying material right now. 

Drug Bulletin, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, O., 
has temporarily suspended publication. 


Amusement Park Management has moved from 114 
E. 32nd St., to 404 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Mail addressed to Wines & Liquors, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, is returned with the stamp, “Re- 
moved. Left no address.” 


YES, 1935 IS HERE— 
BRINGING YOUR OPPORTUNITY— 
WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH IT? 


You nave the stories; editors have 
checks waiting for the right ones. | have 
secured over 125 such checks for myself; 
| get them for others; I’ll get them for 
you, for the right stories, if you'll let me. 


Send me your BEST STORY, with $1. 
if 5,000 words or less; 20c per 1,000 if 
longer, and postage. I'll sell it if it’s sal- 
able; revise it, without charge, if needed 
and merited; give a thorough criticism 
showing just what is wrong with it. 
Charge retained ONLY on unsalable work; 
refunded in full if salable. Commission 
10%. (Special rate on novels; informa- 
tion for stamp.) 


GET THIS! ‘A SCRIBBLER’S CONFES- 
SIONAL;”’ how one writer won success. Fully 
authentic. 20c postpaid. 


CHARLES P. GORDON, P. O. Box 148 


Dante, Virginia 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“Business is good, thanks to your excellent typing.’’ R. G. M. 
Careful typing, (short-stories, articles, plays, books), 30c 
per 1 words. Poems, %c a line. One carbon. Prose re- 
vision (rearrangement of awkward phrasing; correction of 
grammatical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctua- 
tion and ineffective paragraphing), 30c per 1000 words. 
Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


TOO MANY WRITERS 


cram their Western and Adventure yarns with action; what these 
stories really need are SUSPENSE, REALITY and CHARAC- 
TERIZATION., I offer no magic formula for success, but give 
you a detailed criticism that is thorough, comp ve and 
practical! Your satisfaction is guaranteed! TERMS: $2.00 for 
first 3000 words, plus .50 per 1000 thereafter. INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER: script up to 5000 words $1.00—to new clients only. 


N. CORAL NYE 
Author & Critic 
_ 1206 Dewey Ave., P. H. Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE 
OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES for reading, full letter of criti- 
cism, and advice regarding markets: 


2 
3.00 
4090 te S000 words... 3.75 


THAT DEFT TOUCH that only our experience enables us 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore hopeless manu- 
script. Gratified clients come back to us year after year for 
the expert criticism which turns rejections into acceptances, 
Bank and Clients’ References 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Franklin, Ohio 
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That’s Great Story! 


- - - - declares your friend 


And Maybe He Is Right 


| 
Lay critics are often wrong, but sometimes they are right—despite the fact 
that your story, article, or verse, is repeatedly returned by editors. Good 
stories are often rejected. Literary history is replete with traditions of best- 
sellers which went begging from editor to editor. The most famous editors ( 
confess to rejection mistakes. Yes, the friend who compliments you on your | 


work may be right. 


Suppose, this month, that you test your friend’s judgment. Send one or more 
of your best stories to The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff. You will re- 


ceive promptly a detailed analysis and criticism. The information you receive ; 
may result in immediately changing rejection slips into acceptance checks. 4 
The Author & Journalist Staff, of which Willard E. Hawkins, Editor, is Chief, 4 
won't content themselves with simply stating that your material is excellent, j 


fair, or poor. 


They will analyze your story with the minute care which a life insurance 
doctor uses in examining a patient. Qualities of excellence will be evaluated, 
weaknesses pointed out. The free PROGRESS CHART will rate the manuscript 


for nineteen writing fundamentals. 


Then the marketing task will receive the same expert attention. What are 
the most likely buyers? If in its present form the story has defects prevent- 
ing sale, these are pointed out, and the course to follow to eliminate is ex- 
plained. Finally, The A. & J. Staff offers a list of markets to which the client 


is urged to submit the material. 


Clients who have traversed this road have, in many cases, become successful 
writers. A list of magazines to which former and present A. & J. Criticism 
clients sell is a veritable catalog of American publications—'‘slicks,”’ ‘‘pulps,”’ 
juveniles, and the numerous specialized fields. 


So, be encouraged by the hearty approval of family and friends, and send one 
of your best stories to The Author & Journalist. Service is very prompt— 


fees are very reasonable. | 


| <A. & J. Criticism Rates Are Reasonable 
The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. | For each prose manuscript of 
I desire a complete Author & Journalist criticism of my 1000 words. $2.00 45 6000... $4.50 
| 1,000 to 2,000__ 6,000 to 5.00 
manuscript entitled 2,000 to 3,000 3.00 7,000 to 8,000 5.50 i 
00 4000... 3.50 S000 to 6.00 
4,000 to 4.00 9,000 to 10,000_.......... 6.50 
which I send herewith. It contains______ _-words, and I | Longer MSS., per 1,000 words_-------------------_--- ~---- 
enclose____________to cover, in accordance with your regular OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
scale of fees. I also enclose return postage. If this is a fiction : 
manuscript, I understand I am to receive the free PROGRESS | ee ee ae ON T 
CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System. Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less_______________ 1.00 E 
Additional lines, .05 
Play criticisms: For each act 3.00 fic 
All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 
Address 
| 4 = 


